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Glass Outlasts Wood! In spite of winter cold s 
spring thaws and summer heat waves, Hemi 
Insulators regularly outlast telephone poles. \ 


‘ by OW ENS ILLINOIS GLASS CO, and re 
od nized by telephone men everywhere as stan 
EC, 
A Practical, Efficient Way of terminating and distributing lead cable is to use the Reliable Building 


Terminal Box. This box is available in capacities to handle from 11 to 104 pairs and with a 
choice of three types of terminal strips: (1) With screw binding posts on one side and soldering 
terminals on the other; (2) With screw binding posts on both sides; (3) With soldering 
terminals on both sides. Made by RELIABLE ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
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As Alike as Peas in a Pod. The unvarying uni 
formity, strength, and dependability of Knobs 
and Tubes made by PORCELAIN PRODUCTS, 
INC., is the result of careful manufacture, scien 
tifically controlled with accurate instruments 


Time and Labor Saver. The “Little Giant” Slack Puller can’t be beat for taking up and holding 


slack in spun messenger strand and cable preparatory to making cable repairs. With this too 


It's Priceless! 4 one man can now do in 45 seconds what it took 2 or 3 men to do in 15 minutes under ol 


methods! Another advantage of this CABLE SPINNING EQUIPMENT CO. product is that 


BUY WAR BONDS eliminates ruining of insulation caused by working on tight cables. Does a good job. Easy to us 
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FREEDOM ISN'T FREE— 
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By GEORGE O. TAPPER 


PART I 


HERE is every probability that 
T aectronies will be more extensively 

used and have a broader applica- 
tion in the telephone industry after the 
war than ever before. The average text 
book on this subject is highly mathe- 
matical. Long and complicated for- 
mulas may be appropriate for use in 
the laboratory but they are usually out 
of place in the hands of the average 
practical telephone man. ‘There is no 
need of calculating results within a 
fraction of 1 per cent when the tubes 
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FIG. 1. Half-wave rectifier. 
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A ELECTRON TUBES—THEIR USE 


used may vary 20 per cent or more in 
an average production run. This series 
of articles will cover electronics from 
a communication man’s viewpoint and 
will provide all information ordinarily 
required by the telephone industry 
without resorting to complicated and 
confusing mathematics. 

Vacuum tubes, radio tubes, electron 
tubes, thermionic valves or whatever 
you may call them are used extensively 


in the telephone field. Some of the 
principal uses are: 
(1) Battery chargers and _ elimi- 


nators; 

(2) Telephone repeaters; 

(3) Telephone and telegraph carrier 
systems; 


(4) Amplifying telephones for sub- 
scribers with impaired hearing; 

(5) Transmission measuring and 
testing equipment; 

(6) Loudspeaking interphone § sys- 
tems; 

(7) Paging systems; 

(8) Equipment for recording tele- 


phone conversations; 

(9) Centralized service observing 
equipment and other low loss monitor- 
ing equipment; 

(10) Conference circuits; 

(11) Alarm and other miscellaneous 
circuits. 


Even though the telephone industry 
was one of the first users of electron 
tubes, many telephone men have not 
worked with these devices enough to 
remember how they function. As in- 
creased use of electronic devices is 
forecast for the postwar period, per- 








haps an informal “refresher” course 
will be helpful. This series of articles 
is intended for a telephone man’s view- 
point; therefore strictly radio fre- 
quency considerations will be omitted. 

Current flowing along a wire is usu- 
ally considered as a movement or 
stream of negative charges of elec- 
tricity called electrons. The larger the 
value of the electric current, the larger 
is the number of electrons passing by 
in a given time. If it is desired to con- 
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FIG. 2. Full-wave rectifier. 





vacuum gap or space inclosed in a 
glass or metal tube may be inserted in 
the circuit. The stream of electrons is 
caused to travel across the space in 
only one direction from one electrode 
called a cathode to another electrode 
known as the anode, or plate. Such an 
electron tube is called a diode, the 
family name for two-electrode tubes. 
When the cathode is heated, the speed 
of the electrons is increased sufficiently 
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FIG. 3. Filament type cathode. (Courtesy, Radio 
Corporation of America.) 


to cause them to break away from the 
surface of the cathode. This is called 
thermionic emission. A positive poten- 
tial on the plate attracts these nega- 
tive charges, known as electrons, and 
thereby causes their journey across the 
space to be completed. If the potential 
on the plate changes to negative, it will 
repel the electrons from the cathode, 
and as the plate is not heated, elec- 
trons will not leave its surface and at- 
tempt to cross over to the cathode. 
This arrangement allows current to 
flow in only one direction, therefore it 
can be used as a rectifier. 

Fig. 1 shows a circuit of a half-wave 
rectifier and Fig. 2, a full-wave recti- 
fier. When tracing the circuits, it should 
be understood that in the electronic 
theory of electricity, the electronic 
stream or current is considered as flow- 
ing from negative to positive. A nega- 
tive charge is considered as having an 
excess of electrons and a _ positive 
charge as having a deficiency of elec- 
trons; therefore, our old friend, the 
law of supply and demand, causes a 
flow from a negatively charged body 
to a positively charged body. In Fig. 1, 
when the upper end of the transformer 
is positive, the negative charges from 
the cathode travel across the space to 
the plate, then through the transformer 
secondary winding to the negative end, 
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through the external circuit and back 
to the cathode. No current flows when 
the plate is negative. Fig. 2 combines 
two half-wave tubes into one full-wave 
tube. As the two plates are connected 
to opposite ends of the transformer 
secondary, one of the plates is posi- 
tive during each half of the AC input 
wave; therefore, current will flow in 
the output circuit during both halves of 
the AC input wave. Even though this 
tube has four electrodes, it is consid- 
ered a diode because it consists of two 
diode units in one envelope. Two sep- 
arate half-wave tubes may be used in 
place of one full-wave tube. Full-wave 
rectifiers are used in connection with 
communication equipment due to the 
smoother output. 

Fig. 3 illustrates a directly heated 
cathode known as the “filament type.” 
This type requires comparatively little 
heating power, being used in almost all 
tubes for battery operation because it 
is, of course, desirable to impose as 
small a drain as possible. 

Fig. 4 illustrates an indirectly heated 
cathode, known as the “heater type.” 
This type consists of a metal sleeve 
(the cathode) and a heater filament 
located inside the sleeve. Because the 
heater filament is insulated from the 
cathode, this type is well suited for 
utilizing AC current for heating the 
filament which in turn heats the cath- 
ode. As this assembly has more mass 
than the directly heated filament type 
cathode, it will not cool down as much 
at the zero points of the AC filament 
current; therefore, the tendency for an 
AC hum in the tube output is reduced. 
The metal sleeve cathode also acts as 
a shield to prevent the electric field 
produced by the filament current from 
introducing an AC hum. In Fig. 4 the 
filament shown is arranged in a re- 
verse helix for the purpose of reducing 
the AC hum due to the magnetic effect 
of the filament current just as tele- 
phone lines are transposed to reduce 
magnetic pickup. 

Both types of cathodes usually are 
coated with a substance which will 
liberate electrons at moderate tempera- 
ture; therefore, filaments may be op- 
erated at a low temperature (dull red) 
or a moderate temperature (a bright 
yellow) instead of the high tempera- 
ture (a dazzling white) required for a 
pure tungsten filament cathode. Elec- 
trical current is used to heat the cath- 
odes because it is a convenient method; 
however, other methods could be used. 


Some of the electrons emitted by the 
cathode do not reach the plate. Some 
return to the cathode and some remain 
in the space between the cathode and 
plate for a brief period to cause an 
effect known as a space charge. This 
negative space-charge repels other 


electrons which leave or attempt to 
leave the cathode and thereby decreases 
the tube output. One method of over- 
coming the space charge is to raise the 
positive potential of the plate high 
enough to attract practically all the 
electrons to the plate. When most of 
the electrons emitted by the cathode 
are attracted to the plate, further in- 
creases in plate voltage have little 
effect. 

If the temperature of the cathode is 
increased, more electrons will be emitted 
and then, of course, a further increase 
in plate voltage will increase the cur- 
rent flow. However, excessive cathode 
temperature will injure the electron- 
emitting property of the cathode due 
to the evaporation of the active coat- 
ing of the cathode or result in the de 
struction of the filament. The maxi- 
mum current is called the saturation 
current, and because it is an indication 


of the total number of electrons 
emitted, it is also known as the emis- 
sion current, or, simply, emission. 


Tubes should not be tested or operated 
at the maximum current as this will 
result in a shorter useful life. 

If the space charge is not present to 
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FIG. 4. Heater type cathode. (Courtesy, Radic 

Corporation of America.) 
repel electrons coming from the cath- 
ode, the same plate current (or output 
current) could be produced at a lower 
plate voltage. The effect of space charge 
can be made small by making the dis- 
tance between the cathode and plate 
small. The effect of an electric field de- 
creases as the square of the distance 
increases; therefore, if the distance be- 
tween the plate and cathode is reduced, 
the effect of the plate electric field at 
the surface of the cathode is greatly 
increased. 

It is necessary to have a high vacuum 
in such tubes to prevent arcing be 
tween the electrodes. Heater type cath- 
odes are used when close spacing be- 
tween the cathode and plate is desired, 
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this due to mechanical reasons. The 
voltage drop between the cathode and 
plate of a typical tube of this type will 
be about 30 volts at 20 per cent load 
to 90 volts,at 100 per cent, such a tube 
having an output of 200 milliamperes 
at 400 volts. Without close spacing of 
the electrodes, the internal voltage drop 
would be about double. 

Still another method of reducing the 
opposition to the flow of current offered 


by the space charge is to put a small 


amount of mercury into the tube. The 
mercury is partially vaporized when 
the tube is operated; therefore, this 
tube is called a mercury-vapor tube. 
The mercury-vapor consists of mercury 
atoms. These atoms are bombarded by 
the electrons moving from the cathode 
to the plate. Due to the effect of the 
plate voltage, the electrons are moving 
at sufficient speed to tear off electrons 
from the mercury atoms when collisions 
occur. When the mercury atoms have 
lost one or more electrons they are said 
to be tonized. Ionization, in the case 
of mercury vapor, is made evident by a 
bluish-green glow between the cathode 
and plate. 

As the ionized mercury atoms have a 
deficiency of electrons, they have a posi- 
tive charge which neutralizes the nega- 
tive space charge and, therefore, per- 
mits the flow of a larger current with 
the same plate voltage. Another ad- 
vantage of the mercury-vapor tube is 
that the internal voltage drop (be- 
tween cathode and plate) is practically 
the same from a small load to full load. 
An increase in current through the 
tube results in an increased number of 
collisions between electrons and mer- 
cury atoms. This increased number of 
collisions provides a greater positive 
charge to neutralize the increased nega- 
tive space charge due to the increased 
current through the tube; therefore, 
the internal voltage drop is the same 
at various loads (about 15 volts). 

Another advantage of mercury vapor 
or gas filled tubes is that, if sufficient 
vapor or gas pressure is used, the cath- 
ode may be operated at a higher, more 
efficient temperature without damage 
due to evaporation. Tungar and rec- 
tigon tubes belong to this class of diode 
rectifiers. 

Are or vapor rectifier types of tubes 
are used where power efficiency is the 
controlling factor; however, high vac- 
uum tube rectifiers are extensively used 
in radio receivers and audio amplifiers 
as a DC power source because they are 
less likely to damage by over-load, 
there are fewer audio frequency dis- 
turbances, and they can be mounted in 
any position. 

As an example, some of the charac- 
teristics of the 83-V type tube are 
listed below: 
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Fig. 5. 


The 83-V is a high-vacuum, full- 
wave rectifier tube of the heater-cath- 
ode type. The spacing of the cathode 
and plate is close. 

(1) Heater voltage (AC), 5.0 volts. 

(2) Heater current, 2.0 amperes. 

(3) AC plate voltage per plate (root 
mean square, rms.), 400 maximum 
volts (a). 

(4) Peak inverse voltage, 1,100 max- 
imum volts (b). 

(5) DC output current, 200 maxi- 
mum milliamperes (c). 

(a) This is the working voltage be- 
tween either plate and the cathode. 

(b) This is the highest negative peak 
voltage on the plate that this rectifier 
tube can stand without passing current 
in the wrong direction. The peak plate 
voltage will be 400 rms, x 1.414, or 565 
volts; therefore, 1,100 volts allow a 
margin of safety for higher voltages 
due to surges or other effects that may 
result in abnormally high voltages. 

(c) This is the maximum continuous 
output. The surge current value, allow- 
able, is about 550 milliamperes. This 
tube will supply from 300 to 500 volts 
at the input to the filter. 


The cold-cathode type of rectifier 
tube is so called because no filament 
or heater current is used. Such recti- 
fiers are a full-wave type with two 
anodes (plates) and a coated cathode 
sealed in a bulb containing an inert 
gas. In operation, the two plates are 
connected to opposite ends of an AC 
supply as shown in Figure 2, so that 
the two plates are alternately positive 
and negative. The internal construc- 
tion of the tubes is such that when 
sufficient positive voltage is applied to 
a plate, the gas between that plate 
and the cathode becomes ionized. This 
ionization causes a small flow of cur- 
rent which results in heating the cath- 
ode sufficiently to emit electrons. These 
emitted electrons add to the initial cur- 
rent flow and therefore increase the 
temperature of the cathode. This cycle 
of events causes the current to build up 
to its operating value. 

Under normal 


operating voltages, 


. ionization does not take place between 


the anode, which is negative, and the 
cathode; therefore, this type of tube 
acts as a rectifier. Proper operation of 
this rectifier requires that a minimum 
load current always flow in order to 
maintain the cathode at the tempera- 
ture required to supply sufficient emis- 
sion. From the foregoing, it is evident 


that the cathode of a cold cathode rec- 
tifier tube is not cold when operating. 
It will build up the proper cathode 
temperature due to the internal action 
described above. This type is useful in 
circuits where the saving of filament 
power is important, for example, on a 
long line where it would be practical 
to supply relatively high voltage plate 
current but not low voltage filament 
current. 

Another type which is used as a 
relay, a voltage regulator, or a recti- 
fier, has two similar control electrodes 
and one anode. The conduction path 
between the control electrodes is known 
as the control gap. The conduction path 
between either control electrode and 
the anode is known as the main gap. 
A small amount of current in the con- 
trol gap (in some tubes, less than 5 
microamperes) will produce ionization 
sufficient to initiate conduction in the 
main gap. This is equivalent to the 
action of a conventional relay because 
a small value of current can be used 
to close a local circuit containing more 
current. The main gap will carry from 
10 to 30 milliamperes. These tubes are 
used in the place of relays in selective 
ringing party line telephones. 

An inspection of the rectified output 
current curve of Figure 2 will show 
that filtering or smoothing will be nec- 
essary before this current can be used 
in voice frequency circuits. Various 
types of filters for this purpose are 
shown in Figure 5. As the filter con- 
densers are in parallel with the load, 
they store energy at the peaks and re- 
lease this energy when the voltage dips, 
thus having a smoothing effect. The 
principal use of a single condenser 
filter is where the load current is small, 
as in voltage supplies for cathode-ray 
oscillographs. The current in such 
cases may be only 0.1 milliamperes at 
1,000 volts or more. The ripple or 
AC component of the rectified and 
filtered DC output should be less than 
1 per cent of the above output of 
1,000 volts. 

The single condenser filter would re- 
quire a condenser of unreasonable size 
to filter the amount of plate current 
required for typical voice reproduction 
equipment; therefore a choke (induct- 
ance) coil is used in addition to con- 

(Please turn to page 41) 
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velops in the opposition camp, 
the next chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission will 
be Paul A. Porter. The qualification is 
stated that way because, at this writ- 
ing, there is evidence that some fight 
may be made in the Senate against 
confirmation of President Roosevelt’s 
nominee. But more of that anon. 
First of all, who is Paul A. Porter? 
To a good many telephone men the 
name will, perhaps, be strange, be- 
cause Porter’s activity in the communi- 
cations business has been principally 
in the field of radio broadcasting. More 
recently he was the director of pub- 
licity for the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. During the Roosevelt-Dewey 
campaign, Porter was the right-hand 
man of Democratic Chairman Robert 
E. Hannegan. Since the fourth term 
bid was such an overwhelming success, 
politically at least, that makes Porter, 
as well as Hannagan, pretty far ahead 
in the line for political plums to be 
handed out to the “faithful party 
workers.” This situation was naturally 
foreseen by political observers in Wash- 
ington. For some time there have been 
predictions, including those made in 
these pages, to the effect that Porter 
was a favorite choice to succeed James 
L. Fly to the FCC chairmanship. Here 
is a thumb-nail sketch of Porter’s 
background. 


LJ rae unexpected strength de- 


He is a relatively young man for 
such a job—40 years of age. He is 
medium sized, fairly good looking in a 
scholarly sort of way, with a tendency 
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Paul A. Porter, if nomination to FCC is approved by 


Senate, may become next commission chairman. . . . 


FCC issues report attacking industry for decrease in rural 


telephone service, which, at certain points, Mr. Welch 


says, is unfair, fallacious and incomplete. . . . The industry, 


he says, has a right to expect that responsible federal 


agencies should present such a matter fairly with all 


relevant facts in true perspective. 


in recent months to put a little flesh 
on a previously rather lean frame. He 
was born in Joplin, Mo., and was edu- 
cated at Kentucky Weslyan College in 
Winchester, Ky. After finishing col- 
lege he became a reporter on the Lex- 
ington (Ky.) Herald and was promoted 
to city editor of that paper. Meantime, 
he studied law at the University of 
Kentucky and was admitted to the bar. 
By 1933 Porter had become counsel for 
General Newspapers, Inc., an organi- 
zation owning daily newspapers in 
southern states, principally Georgia 
and Oklahoma. 

This was during the early days of 
the New Deal when the Department of 
Agriculture was encountering consider- 
able difficulty in gaining acceptance for 
its cotton crop program in Dixie. 
Porter, who seems to have been a more 
or less congenital admirer of New Deal 
philosophy, jumped into this situation 
voluntarily with both feet. He wrote 
an editorial praising the administra- 
tion’s cotton program in a Georgia 


newspaper which was so effective that 
it won the respectful attention of Vice 
President Henry A. Wallace, then Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

Porter was invited to come to Wash- 
ington to help the Department of Agri- 
culture conduct a publicity program in 
connection with its cotton reducing 
plans. Some of the older cotton growers 
could see no sense in the new-fangled 
idea of getting more government money 
by agreeing to grow less cotton. Porter 
evidently succeeded in _ convincing 
enough of them, however. Best evi- 
dence of this is the fact that, on his 
own admission, he came to Washington 
planning to stay only three or four 
months in 1933. But he stayed on for 
four years, changing over to the job 
of special counsel to Administrator 
Chester Davis of the AAA. That made 
Porter more or less a charter member 
of the New Deal. 

However, in 1937 Paul Porter de 
cided to leave government service and 
practice law for private industry. He 
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became Washington counsel for the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. Dur- 
ing this period be became well known 
and liked by his fellow members of the 
Federal Communications Bar Associa- 
tion. When Pearl Harbor came, Porter 
was called again to government service 
and responded. He took a job as deputy 
administrator of OPA under Leon Hen- 
derson. One of his special tasks was 
to set up a nation-wide system of rent 
control. He did this so succesfully that 
it is today regarded as the most effec- 
tive of all phases of OPA price regula- 
tion generally—which is quite a tribute 
in view of the vast scope of the OPA 
price-control function. 


Last March, as stated above, Porter 
again left formal government employ- 
ment for the purely political job on 
Democratic Chief Hannegan’s staff. His 
nomination to the FCC was sent to the 
Senate by the President on November 
16. Under the terms of the Communi- 
cations Act, the President’s nomination 
of Porter simply designated him as a 
member of the FCC, not as chairman. 
If, as, and when he is confirmed, how- 
ever, it is generally understood that 
he will be named chairman by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who has authority 
under the statute to make that designa- 
tion without regard to Senate confirma- 
tion. 


Meantime, President Roosevelt has 
asked Commissioner E. K. Jett to take 
over the function of acting chairman. 


At this writing the President had 
made no nomination to the remaining 
vacancy on the FCC—that left open by 
the expiration of the term of former 
Commissioner T. A. M. Craven. 


. * @ 


Is it possible that Porter will be de- 
nied confirmation? This writer does not 
think that such a development is likely. 
Because Porter comes direct from the 
Democratic National Committee staff 
to a post which is especially sensitive 
to political repercussions, the nomina- 
tion has naturally struck some fire 
from the opposition. The wounds of 
the recent vigorous campaign were not 
quite healed enough to avoid that. But 
beyond a Senate sub-committee hearing 
and a few fireworks for the record, it 
is hard to believe that the opposition 
will get anywhere. 

Senator Bushfield, Republican of 
South Dakota, said he would oppose 
Porter’s nomination if it is approved 
by the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee, to which it has been re- 
ferred. 


“If radio is to survive on a basis of 
justice and equality,” Bushfield said, 
“it can’t be tied to a political party as 
closely as these circumstances suggest. 
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Otherwise it would’ become merely a 
party channel of communications.” 

Senator Butler, Republican of Ne- 
braska, called for a thorough investiga- 
tion of Porter’s qualifications for the 
job to which the Democratic official has 
been named. Butler said the nomina- 
tion did not encourage “the harmony 
program we all really want until the 
war is won.” 

Senator Gurney, Republican of South 
Dakota, a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, said he did not 
know Porter and that he hoped the 
appointee would be called before the 
committee to testify. Senator Wheeler, 
Democrat of Montana, chairman of the 
committee and an advocate of limiting 
the powers of the FCC, was not in 
the city for immediate comment. 


It is too early, of course, to venture 
any judgment on Porter’s capacity as 
chairman of the commission. He is 
known to be a vigorous adherent of 
New Deal philosophy. But it is only 
understandable that the President 
should select such a person for the 
important policy-making job of FCC 
chairman. On the other hand, Porter 
has never notably shown any indication 
of being domineering or especially 
argumentative along lines that would 
surely make for trouble if he starts 
throwing his weight around on the 
FCC. 


Perhaps it was because he wanted a 
little closer policy control on the FCC 
that the President has apparently 
passed over the opportunity of elevat- 
ing, to the chairmanship, established 
members of the commission — notably 
the Democratic dean of that board, 
Paul A. Walker of Oklahoma or Com- 
missioner Clifford A. Durr of Alabama 
—the latter regarded in some circles 
as a likely successor to Fly. 


Speaking of Commissioner Durr 
brings up the matter of a very inter- 
esting document issued last week by 
the FCC Accounting, Statistical, and 
Tariff Department (dated October), 
entitled “Preliminary Studies on Some 
Aspects of the Availability of Land- 
line Wire Communications Service.” 
Durr is recalled in this connection be- 
cause of his recent remarks about the 
need for increasing farm telephone 
service and his speculation regarding 
the promotion of rural telephone serv- 
ice along lines parallel with the ac, 
tivity of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. 

To show that other FCC members 
as well are thinking along this line, 
it may be noted that FCC Commis- 
sioner Ray C. Wakefield, in discussing 
this problem at the annual meeting of 
the National Association of Railroad 
& Utilities Commissioners at Omaha, 
said: 


“The problem has not gone without 
recognition by the Bell System and the 
Independent telephone companies. The 
Independent companies are presently 
studying the problem. Only recently, 
President Gifford of the AT&T sug- 
gested that the entire telephone indus- 
try, both the Bell System and Inde- 
pendent companies, unite in finding 
ways and means to furnish inexpen- 
sive rural service, and suggested that 
there are developments in sight which 
may make an economical service to 
farmers possible. Whether rural tele- 
phone service can be provided more 
economically by the Bell System, by 
the Independent telephone companies, 
or by rural cooperative associations 
can be debated; but there can be no 
debate on the urgent need for both 
improving and expanding it in the im- 


mediate postwar era.” [Italics sup- 
plied.] 
Whether either Durr or Wakefield 


had anything to do with the recent 
FCC report above mentioned—or for 
that matter had any special knowledge 
of it—is, of course, mere speculation. 
This report touched on the availability 
of telegraph and telephone service, 
with special emphasis on the latter in 
rural areas. Discussing rural telephone 
service, the report stated: 


“In the past two decades the total 
number of telephones in the United 
States increased from 14,000,000 to 
over 23,000,000. During approximately 
the same period, however, telephone 
service available on farms has declined 
sharply. This decline occurred in prac- 
tically every region and in most states, 
and it was evidenced in terms of over- 
all numbers, in the proportion of farms 
with telephones to total farms and in 
the number of telephones per 1,000 
farm population. Whereas 2,498,000 
farms reported telephones in 1920, only 
1,527,000 had telephones in 1940, a de- 
crease of 39 per cent. The proportion 
of farms with telephones to all farms 
during the same period fell from 38.7 
per cent to 25.0 per cent. In terms of 
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the telephones available to the farm 
population, the data show a decrease 
from 79 telephones per 1,000 farm per- 
sons in 1920 to 50 in 1940. 

“At the same time that this decline 
in farm telephone service was occur- 
ring, farmers were expanding their pur- 
chases of radios, automobiles, and elec- 
tricity. In 1940, for example, 60 per 
cent of the farms had radios while only 
25 per cent had telephones. Between 
1920 and 1940 the proportion of farms 
with automobiles increased from 30 to 
58 per cent, and an even greater rela- 
tive expansion occurred in the electrifi- 
cation of farms. It is noted that the 
growth in the number of automobiles 
was stimulated by governmental dis- 
bursements for highways and that a 
large measure of the extension in rural 
electrification was due to the activities 
of the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration. 

“This report does not attempt to 
provide a comprehensive and detailed 
explanation for the decline in the num- 
ber of telephones on farms. However, 
it is pointed out (a) that during the 
period of rapidly failing farm income 
the cost of telephone service to farmers 
increased rather than decreased; (b) 
that the possibilities for obtaining 
cheaper farm telephone service were 
diminished by the reduction in the 
number of cooperative telephone com- 
panies; and (c) that the extension of 
control and influence of the Bell sys- 
tem over Independent companies 
changed the tariff policies of the latter 
so that greater emphasis was placed 
on maintaining and increasing rates 
rather than lowering rates.” 

The report went on to analyze the 
geographical deterioration of farm tele- 
phone service through various periods. 
It noted also progress of rural electrifi- 
cation during the past decade in com- 
parable rural territory. 


a a 


It seems pretty clear from a casual 
examination of this FCC staff report 
that it is “slanted” in the direction of 
spotlighting the need for rural tele- 


phone service. The approach under- 
scores the decline in the number of 
farm telephones without a very marked 
effort to analyze the reasons for the 
decline beyond a strong and, in this 
writer’s opinion, entirely fallacious im- 
plication that high rates for farm serv- 
ice was the principal reason. 

The report introduces an unfair line 
of parallel reasoning when it points to 
the strides made by the REA in bring- 
ing power to farms and even points 
to the increasing number of automo- 
biles on farms. The emphasis placed 
on the large number of farms still 
without telephone service completely 
overlooks the fact that a large number 
of farms in the United States, perhaps 
as many as two million, are places 
where the farm dwelling itself is valued 
at $500 or less. In other words, the 
total count of farms takes in some 
pretty poor economic units — Tobacco 
Road stuff— places where telephone 
service, power service, or any other 
similar service of substantial cost can 
never reasonably be extended on any 
other but a subsidized basis and cer- 
tainly not on the basis of commercial 
solvency. 

Furthermore, the reasons for the de- 
cline in the number of rural telephone 
stations are varied and well enough 
known. But one underlying fact does 
not seem to be so well known—at least 
it is more often overlooked. That fact 
is this: The farm telephone of two or 
more decades ago was a pioneer service 
which acted as a substitute for a num- 
ber of farm services which have sub- 
sequently been extended. The early 
farm telephone gave the farmer a tie 
with the outside world when there was 
no radio to bring him news, no auto- 
mobile in which to go to town, and no 
roads to use them on. 


Isn't It The Truth 


We know that with the coming of 
hard roads, the radio, the large num- 
ber of automobiles and other more or 
less modern improvements, farmers in 
many instances did not feel that they 
had such a compelling need to continue 
telephone service. But it would seem 
to be unfair to suggest that the very 
industry which was first to bring relief 
to the farmer (by way of the earlier 
rural telephone lines) should be re- 
flected upon by very reason of its 
pioneering phase. This, simply because 
later alternative and substitute services 
have made the earlier service a little 
more dispensable. 

Thus, when the number of automo- 
biles on farms increases while the num- 
ber of telephones decreases, it does not 
necessarily follow that the telephone 
industry is failing in its job in com- 
parison with the automobile industry. 
There is at least some indication that 
the automobile industry is picking up 
part of a burden, to some extent, pre- 
viously borne entirely by the telephone 
industry. 


Of course, the optimum is to have 
both automobile and telephone service 
on the farm, as well as electric power 
and other comforts of modern life. It 
is clearly such a socially desirable ob- 
jective that we cannot blame political 
bodies—which are in a position to take 
credit for the expenditure of other 
people’s money—from sensing a very 
popular opportunity to do that very 
thing in the field of rural telephony. 
But at least we have a right to expect 
that responsible federal agencies should 
present the picture fairly with all rela- 
vant facts in the true perspective. If 
that is done, the telephone industry will 
surely not shrink from its responsibility 
whatever that 


may be in the future. 


>>Over a pay telephone in a downtown restaurant in Louisville, Ky., is a picture of a wide-mouthed 
fish with the remark: “Even little fish get into trouble for opening their mouths too often.” 


>> The first telephone put into practical use n Wisconsin is said to have been installed at 
Appleton by a banker in 1876, less than a year after the invention of the instrument. He 
constructed a line connecting a drug store with the homes of two local physicians. About a year 
after the first telephone was installed at Appleton, a small exchange of about 25 telephones 


was opened there. 


During the same year, a rough, home-made switchboard of pine board 


construction was placed in service at Milwaukee.—Commonwealth Telephone Company News, 


Madison, Wis. 


>> A midwestern customer was surprised and a little shocked when dismissed by a long distance 


operator with the threat, “If you will call up, I’ll hang you.” 
corrected her mistake by saying, “If you will hang up, I’ll call you.” 


The operator, a student, hastily 
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LD-TIME telephone men will re- 
O member when the attachment of 

clotheslines to telephone poles 
was considered a terrible sin. The 
practice with many companies at that 
time was to remove clotheslines re- 
gardless of the owners’ feelings. Then 
someone considered the public relations 
angle. It was decided the telephone 
company would realize an overall gain 
if they ignored all clothesline attach- 
ments on their poles. It certainly does 
not pay dividends to remove a woman’s 
clothesline and make her an enemy of 
the telephone company, for if she is not 
a subscriber at the time, she is, at least, 
a prospective one and her friendship is 
always considered an asset. 

In line with this reasoning, one large 
telephone company included clotheslines 
in its specification for wire equivalents. 
This specification considers that a 
clothesline has an unbalancing effect 
on a pole equal to eight wires of 104- 
gauge in a heavy loading area, or 50 
wires of the same size in a light load- 
ing area. We must admit that a 
clothesline loaded with wet clothes, in 
a high wind, exerts considerable pull 
on a pole. 

In accordance with the present day 
public relations line of reasoning, most 
telephone companies will move drop 
wires without question when requested 
to do so by property owners. These 
requests are often received when a 
drop wire is run over a clothesline and 
used as a favorite roosting place for 
birds. 

These are only a few of the numer- 
ous telephone problems and items of ex- 
pense which seldom can be considered 
when a rate increase is requested. 


* * * 


Some employes in Washington refer 
to their supervisors as “snoopervisors” 
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due, no doubt, to the fact that they 
snoop more than they “sup.” 


* * * 


We hear a lot these war times about 
the importance of new ideas and the 
benefits of the suggestion system. Un- 
doubtedly, new ideas discovered in this 
manner have contributed much toward 
our winning the war. Even 
wonder how many good ideas have been 
lost through the rejection of really 
good suggestions because committees 
in power could not recognize their 
worth. Many ideas must be given a 
trial before anyone can decide their 
true worth or value. 


so, we 


It is a pity that the Independent 
telephone industry does not have a lab- 
oratory in which ideas of men in the 
field could be given a fair trial to de- 
termine their possible values. It is 
believed that this would provide a 
means to uncover startling develop- 
ments and, therefore, contribute much 
to telephony in a very short period of 
time. 

Some people may claim that the 
telephone industry has always taken 
to new ideas and exploited them to 
their fullest extent. However, we wish 
to take exception to this, for actually 
new ideas have often had to be liter- 
ally smuggled into our industry. The 
writer remembers when the attaching 
of a drop wire to a messenger strand 
in the center of an aerial cable span 
was frowned upon with vengeance. At 
that time, this trick usually was ac- 
complished by attaching a porcelain 
knob to the strand with a piece of No. 
14 wire. One methods engineer finally 
used this idea whenever it was neces- 
sary to clear trees with drop wire in 
rebuilding an exchange. The “brass 
hats” noticed this feature when they 
inspected the new exchange and raised 
quite a rumpus, but the methods en- 






gineer stood his ground, claiming this 
feature was necessary. Sometime later 
this drop wire messenger attachment 
was adopted as a standard practice and 
a fixture was developed to replace the 
knob and wire ties, originally 
used. This incident is mentioned only 
to indicate how one good idea had to 
be smuggled into an exchange before 
its adoption could be forced. 


iron 


* * * 


The 14 giant buildings of Rockefeller 
Center in New York City contain over 
21,000 telephones, some 500 private 
branch exchange switchboards and over 
43 miles of cable. 


* * * 


Electronic tubes perform scores of 
vital and exacting services and increase 
the efficiency of our Navy’s fighting 
ships. Thus, a modern battleship de- 
pends upon approximately 1,684 elec- 
tronic tubes to help make her the 
great fighting mechanism she is. 

An aircraft carrier requires about 
1,550 electronic tubes. The lives of the 
pilots,, navigators, bombardiers and 
gunners, as well as the ship’s crew, de- 
pend on the precise and dependable op- 
eration of all of them. 

A cruiser has at least 855 electronic 
tubes installed in many kinds of ap- 
paratus which perform scores of essen- 
tial jobs. 

A submarine carries some 200 elec- 
tronic tubes, and a PT boat, 140. 


* * » 
Wesley Cole, Signal Corps telephone 
engineer, Seventh Service Command, 


Omaha, Neb., sends the following addi- 
tional definitions: 


An engineer is said to be a man who 
knows a great deal about very little 
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and goes along knowing more and more 
about less and less until finally he 
knows practically everything about 
nothing; whereas a m, on the 
other hand, is a man who knows very 
little about a great deal and keeps 
knowing less and less about more and 
more until he knows practically nothing 
about everything; while a purchasing 
agent starts out knowing practically 
everything about everything, but ends 
up knowing nothing about anything, 
due to his association with engineers 
and salesmen. 


We are indebted to Engineer Clar- 
ence Dickerson of the Plant Engineer- 
ing Agency, Signal Corps, Philadelphia, 
Pa., for the following item which in- 
dicates the necessity of fungus treating 
communication equipment before it is 
shipped to tropical climates: 


“Did you ever grab hold of a chunk 
of wire and find the insulation drip off 
like a tie shedding gravy? Did you 
ever crank a power unit and find you 
were holding a fist full of pistons and 
connecting rods? Did you ever start 
a teletype machine and receive ‘Mairsy 
Doats’ in Japanese on the tape? Well, 
that’s the work of ‘Fungus Freddy,’ 
the terror of Tarawa, the goon of Gua- 
dacanal, the curse of Casino. 


“The origin of ‘Frightful Freddy’ 
can be traced to Pharaoh, who was 
greatly concerned with the frequent 
loss of his chariot wheels. The cor- 
roded condition of the Sphinx is said 
to be the result of the ravages of this 
scourge. The leaning of the tower of 
Pisa can be mentioned as one of ‘Fun- 
gus Freddy’s’ pranks. 


“We are concerned today with what 
he does to plant equipment, and that’s 
plenty. The research department of 
the power subsection has tried embalm- 
ing its power units. But Freddy won’t 
stay embalmed. He never loses his 
punch or B. 0.” 

* * * 

Many people wonder why we have 
material surpluses during wartime, The 
answer is simple. The ever-changing 
tactics and strategy of modern warfare 
make weapons and equipment obsolete. 
If the enemy produces a weapon which 
outshoots ours, the only alternative 
is to produce one which will be better 
than his best, thus saving lives of 
American soldiers. As these weapons 
are declared obsolete, the completed 
items, as well as the work in process, 
must be declared surplus. To the lay- 
man this seems wasteful; to the strate- 
gist it is the only way to win the war. 


* * * 


Walter D. Fuller, president, Curtis 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
states: 


“We have been led astray in Amer- 
ica by the familiar epigram that, if 
you produce a better mousetrap, the 
world will beat a path to your door. 
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Lieut. Col. Samuel H. Ridgway, 
Jr., was born November 23, 1901, 
in Kentucky. While attending the 
University of Kentucky, from 
which he graduated with a B.S. 
degree in mechanical engineering, 
he served in the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps from 1919 to 
1921. 

From 1923 to 1924 he was a 
student engineer with the Carrier 
Air Conditioning Corp., later be- 
coming associated with the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., in the division plant engi- 
neer’s office, at Louisville, Ky. He 
was transferred to the Atlanta, 
Ga., office of Southern Bell in 
July, 1927, where he was engaged 
in studying and surveying instal- 
lation methods throughout terri- 
tory served by the company until 
November, 1929. 

He was then promoted to divi- 
sion plant supervisor of the Mis- 
sissippi division of the company. 
In November, 1934, he became 
district plant chief of Atlanta, 
and in June, 1939, was appointed 


district plant manager at New 
Orleans, La. 
He remained with Southern 


Bell until he was commissioned a 
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LIEUT. COL. SAMUEL H. RIDGWAY 


major (temporary) in the Signal 
Corps on June 15, 1942. He was 
ordered to active duty on July 1, 
1942, and assigned to the Office 
of the Chief Signal Officer, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The following August he was 
assigned to the Plant Engineering 
Agency, Philadelphia, Pa., where 
he subsequently became chief of 
the engineering branch. He was 
promoted to lieutenant colonel 
(temporary) on October 19, 1943. 








That is simply a trap for business it- 
self. More companies than mice have 
been caught in it. If the automobile in- 
dustry, for instance, had been gullible 
enough to fall for such a fallacy, Amer- 
ica today might be little, if any, ad- 
vanced from the 1918 level. 

“People, of course, want a better 
mousetrap—but only if some energetic 
firm sells it to them. They will not 
bother to go out looking for it. People 
just aren’t built that way. 

“Because the mousetrap story seems 
plausible, it is dangerous. People fall 
for it. Many companies actually have 
had better mousetraps to sell but have 
gone into bankruptcy waiting for the 
public to go and get them. Someone 
else usually takes up both the idea and 
the plant, puts in a sound sales pro- 
gram, and makes a success. If we have 
learned anything from the late and 
unlamented depression, it is that pro- 
duction, without aggressive selling, is 
as futile as a hen on a china egg.” 


Statements of this nature always 
make me think that perhaps we in the 
telephone business have concentrated 
on production, but have not given 
proper thought to selling our services. 


7” + * 
We were told by Hough F. Timmins, 
Signal Corps engineer, formerly with 


the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
in Iowa, that he has made use of a 


novel gas testing method of locating 
aerial and underground cable trouble. 
Gas is connected at some central point, 
and gauges installed at equal distances 
in each direction. Gas is introduced 
into the cable until the gauges read 
about 10 pounds. Then both gauges 
are checked periodically for several 
hours and if one drops faster than the 
other, it indicates an opening in that 
section of cable. As a further check, 
splices and other suspicious locations 
may be soaped. When a cable plant 
is tested in this manner, it is as- 
sured that all sheath openings will be 
located so they can be repaired. In one 
exchange an average of 2% sheath 
breaks were located per mile of cable. 


* * * 


According to the editor of Forbes 
Magazine, in the September 15 issue, 
you can start a telephone answering 
exchange for less than $5,000 that may 
net you up to $1,000 a month within a 
year’s time. Almost all large United 
States cities now have these exchanges, 
but there are hundreds of good sized 
towns where they have not been intro- 
duced and where a demand for such 
service exists. 


The telephone answering exchange 
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in Minneapolis, Minn., operated by R. 
A. Larsen is given as an example of 
a typical system. The principal equip- 
ment used is two leased PBX switch- 
poards, with a total of six operators, 
two operators per shift, providing 24- 
hour service. 


The business is simple. Let’s say 
you are a dentist, working alone. When 
you go out to lunch there is no one to 
answer your telephone. These calls may 
be transferred to the Telephone An- 
swering Exchange by throwing a key 
which connects your telephone to the 
special switchboard where a light 
flashes under your name on the desig- 
nation strip. The exchange answers 
your name, acting as your secretary or 
receptionist. Names, numbers and spe- 
cific messages are taken and relayed 
to you upon your return. 


If you are a small business man 
without an office staff of your own, the 
exchange acts as your secretary, and 
no important calls—or orders—will be 
missed because of your absence, Even 
if you have a secretary, her hours are 
limited, whereas the exchange is on the 
job 24 hours each day. 


For only $5.00 a month you may have 
“alternate listing” service, i.e., instead 
of a direct extension, you have two 
numbers listed in the telephone direc- 
tory, one being your own and the other 
reading: “If no answer, or after busi- 
ness hours, call (the number of the 
exchange).” Messages thus received 
are later relayed to you. 


The exchange also offers a “wake- 
up” service, address and mail service 
for those who want a downtown and 
mail address, and a very new kind of 
stenographiec service which enables a 
client to dictate a letter by telephone. 
By leaving a supply of stationery with 
the exchange, the client can call the 
exchange and dictate a letter at any 
time. The letter is signed and mailed 
for him at a cost of 25 cents. Sub- 
scribers of the Minneapolis Telephone 
Answering Exchange are divided al- 
most equally between business and pro- 
fessional men. After the war, however, 
Mr. Larsen plans to extend the service 
to include social calls so that a woman, 
for example, may spend the day away 
from home and on her return find out 
who called her and what messages 
were left. 

Started just four years ago, the 
Minneapolis Telephone Answering Ex- 
change is now a tremendous success, 
expanding constantly. The second PBX 
switchboard was installed this year. 
Each switchboard can handle up to 200 
subscribers. 

It might be desirable for telephone 
companies serving smaller communities 
to consider providing secretarial serv- 
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[EDITOR'S NOTE: The following infor- 
mation may be considered worthwhile for 
telephone companies to reproduce in local 
advertisements or use in bill inserts, and 
is published for whatever use our readers 
may wish to make of the material. 


Every day you add to the life of elec- 
tric appliances and telephone cords, you 
are contributing just that much to the 
war effort by helping to stretch the avail- 
able supply of vitally-needed copper and 
rubber. Here are some simple ways of 
caring for home front ‘‘lifelines:"* 


1. Keep all cords free from kinks, sharp 
twists and knots. With telephone 
cords, this means straightening them 
whenever they become tangled. When 
electrical cords are disconnected from 
appliances, hang the cords over large, 
round wooden pegs or over two or 
more metal hooks, or coil then loosely. 
Hang or coil the cord so that the 
same spot doesn't always get the rub 
or bend. If the cord is attached 
permanently, wrap it loosely around 
the appliance, being sure to let the 
heating appliance cool first. 


2. Don't run lamp or telephone cords 
under a rug. They wear out more 
quickly from being walked on, and the 
lamp cord may be a fire hazard. 


3. Never detach the electric cord from 
an appliance while the current is on. 
Instead, pull the plug from the outlet 
or current source first, to avoid spark- 
ing which slowly destroys the metal 
of the terminals and makes replace- 
ment necessary. 


4. Keep all cords dry. Even rubber- 
covered ones will age more quickly if 





HOW TO PROLONG LIFE OF 
ELECTRIC AND TELEPHONE CORDS 





(Courtesy TELEPHONE TOPICS) 


wet frequently. Clean with a soft 
brush or a dry dust cloth, never with 
cleaning fluid. The latter might de- 
teriorate the rubber and other insula- 
tion materials. 


5. To disconnect from electrical appli- 
ances, grasp the plug, not the cord. 
Pull it straight out, or if it sticks, 
rock it gently from side to side as 
you pull to loosen one connection at 
a time. 


6. Stapling or nailing cords to wall or 
baseboard is likely to injure the copper 
wire inside. 


2 
7. Keep cords in repair. If the covering 
is worn off appliance or light wires, 
the results may be a short circuit, a 
fire, or dangerous electrical shock. 








ice for their subscribers at a fixed 
monthly charge. It might be a good 
revenue producer. 


* * * 


The War Production Board reports 
indicate that the demand in round 
numbers for consumers’ durable goods, 
which have been unavailable during the 
war, will be as follows when manufac- 
turing is resumed: 


Washing machines ......... 3,900,000 
po errr rrr 3,500,000 
Sewing machines .......... 1,800,000 
Vacuum cleaners .......... 1,800,000 
WE And db oe cece vihedoes 2,400,000 
EE GRRE noo ein sc b04 0s 12,500,000 


There also will be an increased de- 
mand for telephones, both main lines 
and extensions, and the industry should 
experience a postwar period of pros- 
perity. 


* * * 


Tests first begun about a year and a 
half ago, experimenting with two-way 


radio operation between the engineer of 
a locomotive and the train dispatcher 
at the Savannah (Ga.) Ordnance Depot, 
have been so successful that the method 
is rapidly expanding to other ordnance 
depots. Special wave lengths have been 
assigned to the depots by the Federal 
Communications Commission, usually 
covering a distance of about 30 miles 
from the dispatcher’s office. The main- 
tenance cost of radio sets on locomo- 
tives is slightly higher than those in 
an automobile, due to the greater vi- 
bration of the trains. 


+ * * 
; 


Received a letter from Col. S. K. 
Baker, formerly with the Signal Corps 
and now back on ‘his civilian job as 
AT&T division construction superin- 
tendent, Division 6 (Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan) at Cleveland, Ohio. During 
the two years Colonel Baker served in 
the Signal Corps in the present war, 
he -practically traveled the world and 
has been on duty in several foreign 
countries. 
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—It's Simple as That! 


There's something direct and positive about Strowger Automatic that goes 
straight to the heart of a telephone man. Standing in front of a Strowger switch, 
watching the "wipers" zip up and over to complete a connection, you know that 
the call is going through smoothly, quickly, accurately. From switch to switch, 
action is direct and straightforward—easy to follow, easy to understand. 


This simple action is the key to the many operating advantages of Strowger 
Automatic Telephone Equipment. It provides these exclusive features: 


FLEXIBILITY—Each Strowger switch is a unit in itself—a switchboard in miniature. The 


most complex problems of modern telephone switching are simply solved by combining 
these units. 


EASY GROWTH—When Strowger Automatic service makes an exchange grow, it is easy 


to add switches to handle the additional load. Switches slip readily into place on the 
exchange frameworks; those previously installed are not affected. 


MINIMUM MAINTENANCE — Years of development of the standardized Strowger switch 


mechanisms have given them exceptional sturdiness and long life. Maintenance is simple 
and inexpensive. 


No wonder the Strowger System has retained, for more than fifty years, world 
leadership in the field of automatic telephony. No other equipment can promise 


better results for the telephone company—and none can back its promise with such 
a record of performance. 


AUTOMATIC < ELECTRIC 


Originators and Developers of Strowger Step-by-Step Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus . . . Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 





Distributors in U. S. and Possessions 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 














Fonda Corp., 245 E. 23rd St., New 
York 10, N. Y.—Here is a sound re- 
cording instrument that will record for 
as long as eight hours continuously at 
reasonable cost. The recordings, made 
on inexpensive cellophane tape, are 
permanent. They can be played back 
hundreds of times. 

This recorder is simple to install. 
The complete recording mechanism and 
amplifier are mounted in a small light- 
weight carrying case. It can be con- 
nected quickly to a microphone, the 
radio or a telephone line when author- 
ized. Neither technical knowledge nor 
experience is needed to operate the 
recorder. Simply press a button to 
start, and press another button to stop 
the mechanism. No supervision is re- 
quired while recording. 

The tape magazine comes pre-formed, 
ready to slip into the machine, simpler 
than threading a home movie projector. 
Lower the recording head on the tape 
and it is ready to record continuously 
or intermittently for eight hours. To 
play the record, simply place the re- 
producer on the tape. Each groove con- 
tains eight minutes of recording, mak- 
ing it simple to select the desired part 
of a recording. Both the recording and 
reproducing needles have permanent 
gem points. Needles do not require 
changing; shavings are eliminated. 

The reproduction obtained from the 
Fonda recorder depends upon the 
speed of the tape past the recording 
needle. For medium quality reference 
recording, a speed of 40 feet a minute 
is used making the recording cost 50 
cents an hour. To obtain higher quality 
reproduction, a tape speed of 60 feet 
a minute is used increasing the record- 
ing cost to 75 cents an hour. The cost 
of recording is thus made proportionate 
to the quality of reproduction required. 

These tape recordings are surpris- 
ingly free of surface noise. They will 
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PART XII. The eleventh article 
in this series was published in the 


October 28 issue, page 22. 








remain quiet and give natural, distinct 
reproduction of voice or music for 
years. The tape is non-inflammable. 

The recorder cuts 60 grooves on a 
350-foot magazine of cellophane tape. 





By RAY BLAIN 
Technical Editor 


A dial, calibrated from one to 60, 
moves the pickup to the desired track 
for playback. 


The specifications of this recorder 
are briefly as follows: 


The Fonda Model “AV” tape recorder 
consists of a motor driven system 
which passes an endless loop of cello- 
phane tape over a ring of idler wheels. 
One loop of tape passes over a felt bed 





Fonda tape recorder. 
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where the recording stylus embosses a 
groove of constant depth. A worm and 
gear system moves the recording head 
across the width of the tape, making a 
continuous groove at a pitch of 60 
grooves to the inch. The sound modula- 
tion is applied laterally in the groove. 
The reproducing head moves freely and 
is guided by the groove. The amplifier, 
combined with the recorder, has a gain 
of 110 db and power output of five 
watts. The frequency response is uni- 
form within 2 db from 50 to 8,000 
cycles. Inputs are provided for a high 
impedance microphone or a balanced 
wire line. 

Overall frequency response is deter- 
mined by the tape speed. At 40 FPM, 
the useful frequency response extends 
to 3,000 CPS, and at 60 FPM the range 
is extended to 6,000 CPS. The low 
frequency response extends to 80 CPS. 

Background noise due to combined 
mechanical vibration and needle fric- 
tion is 25 db below maximum signal 
level at 40 FPM and down 30db at 60 
FPM. 

Speed regulation is sufficiently accu- 
rate to prevent any noticeable “wows” 
when reproducing sustained tones. 

Cutting Head and Pickup: Cutting 
head, magnetic pickup crystal, having 
a complementary response range uni- 
form within five db from 80 to 6,000 
CPS. Cutting head impedance 500 
ohms. 

Audio Power Levels: Normal input 
to cutting head plus 20 db gain re- 
quired to raise reproducer output to 0 
level (.006 W.) 15 db. Impedances: 
Amplifier input 500 ohms and high im- 
pedance, output 500-15-8 and 4 ohms. 

Control Panel: Contains receptacles 
for microphone and radio or wire line 
input, volume control, selector switch 
for recording and playback, power 
switch, volume indicator meter and pin- 
jacks for monitoring headphones. 

Loudspeaker: Dynamic, 8 in. size 
mounted in amplifier panel. 

Power Requirements: Standard re- 
corder operates from 110 volts, 60 cycle 
AC, and draws 150 watts. 

Dimensions and Weight: The re- 
corder and amplifier are mounted in a 
carrying case which measures, closed, 
17 ins. x 23 ins. x 13 ins., and weighs 
53 pounds. 


Frank Rieber, Inc., 11916 W. Rico 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. This com- 
pany manufactures various types of re- 
cording and reproducing equipment. 
However, only the Model P2 “C” Porta- 
ble CGS Reference Recorder will be de- 
scribed herein. This is a combined re- 
corder and playback, which uses 12- 
inch flexible plastic discs. These blanks 
will record 31 or 62 minutes on each 
side. 

The specification of this recorder is 
as follows: 

Recording Mechanism: The record is 
made on a 12-inch diameter turntable 
mounted on a vertical spindle which 
is geared at a ratio of 6:1 to a pre- 
cision type 24-thread buttress lead 
screw. The turntable is driven by a 
friction drive wheel which is mounted 
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Rieber Model P2, Type C Portable CGS reference Recorder. 


with its drive motor and cone drive 
pulleys on a movable carriage which 
engages the lead screw. Also mounted 
on this carriage are the recording and 
playback heads which may be selected 
as desired. All controls are mounted 
on and travel with the carriage. A 
time scale is provided for indicating 
the progress of the recording. An en- 
closed switch is provided which auto- 
matically stops the mechanism when 
the carriage reaches the end of its 
travel. A light is provided which in- 
dicates that the motor is running and 
provides illumination for operation. 


Remote Control: A relay is provided 
within the unit enabling the recorder 
to be operated intermittently from a 
remote point. 

Amplifier Gain: The amplifier pro- 
vided serves for both recording and 
playback functions. When recording, 
the amplifier is capable of operation 
from a signal level of minus 50 db. 
The input impedance is 500,000 ohms. 
The amplifier contains a built-in dy- 
namic speaker with a_ telephone-jack 
which automatically disconnects the 
speaker when headphones are used. A 
monitoring jack is provided for head- 
phone monitoring of the recorded sig- 
nal. 


Control: Volume control is provided 
for adjusting the gain of the amplifier 
when used in either the recording or 
playback function. A tone control is 
provided for suitably adjusting the low 
pass characteristics of the amplifier 
when used for the playback function. 


Frequency Response vs. Recording 
Speed: The overall frequency response 


of the amplifier and recording medium 
is: 

When operating at a groove speed 
of 7.7 in/sec., plus or minus six db 
from 150 cycles per second to 4,000 
cycles per second. 

When operating at a groove speed 
of 3.85 in/sec., plus or minus six db 
from 200 to 3,500 cycles per second. 

Recording Material: Recording is of 
the embossed type on a thin (.15-inch) 
plastic disc. These discs are non-ex- 
plosive and slow burning. The grooving 
may be done on both sides of the disc, 
beginning at the inside and progress- 
ing at 144 lines per inch to the out- 
side. 

Recording Speed: The groove speed 
is constant and may be either 3.85 
inches per second or 7.7 inches per 
second. These speeds provide 62 or 31 
minutes of recording, respectively, on 
each side of the disc. A simple means 
is provided for selecting the speed de- 
sired. 

Styli: The recording is embossed and 
reproduced with sapphire styli which 
are permanent unless accidentally dam- 
aged, in which case they may be con- 
veniently replaced. 


Vv 


Canadian Bell Investment Grows 

The investment in telephone plant of 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada has 
grown from $90,000,000 in 1924 to more 
than $235,000,000 in 1944, C. F. Sise, 
president, said in a message accom- 
panying dividend checks. All but 28 
per cent of the telephones in use have 
been converted to dial operation. 
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VIRGINIA INDEPENDENTS HOLD 
Annual Jwo-Day Meeting 


By ELIZABETH DULL 


Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 


Virginia Independent Telephone Association 


Virginia Independent Telephone 

Association, held at Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va., October 26 and 27, was 
acclaimed by all present an outstand- 
ing success. One hundred fifty-three 
members, associate members and su- 
pliers were registered. 


Tv: tenth annual convention of the 


The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, J. P. 
Borden, Charlottesville; first vice pres- 
ident, W. J. Holloway, Smithfield; sec- 
ond vice president, Lloyd C. Pulley, 
Gloucester; secretary-treasurer, Stan- 
ley Owens, Manassas, and assistant 
secretary-treasurer, Elizabeth Dull, 
Harrisonburg. 


Following are the directors elected: 
Mr. Borden; W. C. Darrow, Tarboro, 
N. C.; E. B. Fitzgerald, Gretna; G. R. 
Gish, Bluefield; F. A. Gould, Harrison- 
burg; Mr. Holloway; F. G. LaPrade, 
Martinsville; Kelley McNish, Bristol, 
Tenn.; Mr. Owens; Mr. Pulley; and 
F. T. Prufer, Staunton. 

Mr. McNish, 1944 president of the 
association, presided at the opening ses- 
sion, which took place at a luncheon, 
and introduced special guests of the 
convention. 

Clyde Bailey, Washington, D. C., 
executive vice president, United States 
Independent Telephone Association, who 
is popular with many Virginia people, 
as well as with other telephone people 
throughout the United States, because 
of his friendly, and always helpful as- 
sisitance in any problem arising con- 
cerning telephony, then delivered an 
address on present day problems and 
postwar developments in the telephone 
industry. 

Following Mr. Bailey’s address, C. C. 
Ward, Charlottesville, in the absence 
of R. A. Phillips, Sioux Falls, S. D., 
former chairman of the USITA Ad- 
vertising Committee, gave a report of 
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J. P. BORDEN 


that committee. He introduced Betty 
Gray, Chicago, representative of the 
Telephone Advertising Institute, who 
had with her a most attractive display 
of various types of advertising mate- 
rial prepared by the institute for use 
of Independent telephone companies. 
At the business session of the con- 
vention, following the luncheon, Mr. 


McNish called on Mr. Borden, 1944 
secretary-treasurer of the association 
for his report. Mr. Borden stated that 
the association is in sound financial con- 
dition and that it had distributed more 
than 1,000 bulletins and letters during 
the past year in order to give members 
items of interest and value in the op- 
eration of telephone properties. He 
thanked all member companies for 
their efforts in helping him build up 
the membership. 


Mr. McNish expressed his apprecia- 
tion to the members of the association 
for their support during his year in 
office, and mentioned particularly the 
excellent work done by Mr. Borden, and 
by the legislative committee, composed 
of Rodney Coggins, Warsaw; G. Fred 
Switzer, Harrisonburg, and Mr. Owens. 


An innovation at the convention was 
an “Hospitality Hour,” which was well 
attended and enjoyed. The purpose of 
this hour was for all of the members 
and suppliers to get together and meet 
and talk with each other. The commit- 
tee in charge is to be congratulated on 
the successful outcome of the “Hospi- 
tality Hour.” The committee was com- 
posed of Mr. Coggins and A. W. Schell 
as chairmen; W. E. James, A. C. Strat- 
ton and Mr. LaPrade. 
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Shown above is a group of those attending the convention of the Virginia Independent Teleph 





Association. 
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LEFT PHOTO: This picture of a group of popular Virginia telephone men was taken at the recent convention. Back row (left to right): STANLEY 
OWENS, Manassas; KELLEY McNISH, Bristol, Tenn.; DR. GEO. B. COCKE, Manassas; President-elect J. P. BORDEN, Charlottesville. Front row (left 
to right): LLOYD PULLEY, Gloucester; FRANK LaPRADE, Martinsville; A. E. REYNOLDS, Bristol, and RODNEY COGGINS, Warsaw. RIGHT PHOTO: In 
this group photographed at the Virginia convention are: (Standing) JUDGE ROBERT ©. NORRIS, Richmond, Virginia State Corporation Commission; 
J. O. MARTIN, Washington, D. C., Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co.; F. M. PARSONS, Chicago, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co.; T. S. GARY, 
Chicago, Automatic Electric Co.; G. FRED SWITZER, Harrisonburg, Harrisonburg Telephone Co.; ARTHUR W. HARRISON, Richmond, Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co.; KELLEY McNISH, Bristol, Tenn., Inter-Mountain Telephone Co. (Seated) ROBERT MASON, Richmond, Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co.; RODNEY COGGINS, Warsaw, East Coast Telephone Co.; MRS. G. FRED SWITZER, Harrisonburg; JOHN SHAW, New York City, Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co.; and FRANK LaPRADE, Martinsville, Lee Telephone Co. 


On the morning of October 27, mem- 
bers of the association were privileged 
to witness “The Dramatization of Traf- 
fic Troubles and a Solution,” written 
and produced by W. C. Darrow, Tar- 
boro, N. C. This was the same pro- 
duction which was so successfully shown 
at the recent USITA convention in 
Chicago. 

During the afternoon session, Judge 
Robert O. Norris of the Virginia State 
Corporation Commission addressed the 
gathering on “Postwar Planning.” 

“The question that is uppermost in 
the minds of nearly everyone at this 
time is to properly prepare and plan 
for postwar conditions. The present 
global conflict is slowly drawing to an 
end, and, within another year, or 18 
months at the most, it is more than 
probable that all of the enemy coun- 
tries will have been defeated. The 
world must then be prepared to meet 
the tremendous and innumerable prob- 
lems that will confront society when 
the enemy troops have finally laid down 
their arms and asked for peace,” Judge 
Norris stated. 

“There are many of these problems 
that will have to be solved, but per- 





ABOVE: Left to right: JACK HAVEN, JOANNE FEAZELL, W. C. DARROW, 
and GEORGE ROSE. Miss Feazell is asseciated with the Inter-Mountain 
Telephone Co., Bristol, Tenn.; the three men with the Home Telephone 
Co., Tarboro, N. C. RIGHT PHOTO: These Virginia telephone women are: Back row (left to right): EVA WISE, Harrisonburg; MRS. MILLER, Char- 
lottesville; second row, MILDRED EDDINS, Harrisonburg; MARY CALLIS, Charlotteville; and DOROTHY LAMBERT and MRS. G. FRED SWITZER, of 
Harrisonburg; first row, LUCILLE WIMER, NAOMI FRIES, MARY ANN BRADSHAW and LUCILLE SHOEMAKER, all of Harrisonburg. 
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haps the two most important are: (1) 
To eliminate as far as possible the 
conditions out of which wars arise, 
and to prevent as far as possible the 
recurrence of another worldwide con- 
flict; and (2) to provide that the people 
of the world may again resume their 
peace activities, without seriously dis- 
rupting economic conditions. 


“No business is more interested in 
the solving of these two tremendous 
problems than are the managements of 
the telephone systems of this country. 
They are large employers of labor, and 
many of their employes have become 
soldiers and sailors during the present 
emergency. It is highly important that 
their operations be not interfered with, 
as they are the connecting links be- 
tween the various sections of the state 
and the nation, large and small. Proper 
arrangements will have to be made to 
give these absent employes employment 
when they return, and the business 
man will have great influence in the 
molding and maintenance of that public 
sentiment that will be necessary if any 
degree of success is to attend our ef- 
forts in the avoidance of recurrent 
wars ...”, he said. 


“For these reasons, the burden of 
solving these problems must neces- 
sarily rest largely upon the business 
men, who form such an influential and 
prominent element in the make-up of 
our social system. Many suggestions 
have been made as to how a recur- 
rence of a global war can be prevented, 
but most people, who are qualified to 
express an opinion, agree that there 
must be some kind of covenant among 
the peace-loving nations of the world, 
by terms of which peace will be en- 
forced by the utilization of such joint 
force as may be necessary. To this 
opinion, I subscribe, but I also insist 
that something more will be necessary, 
if peace is to be preserved. 

“In the great democratic nations of 
the world, the machinery of government 
is almost entirely controlled by public 
sentiment. ... 

“Public opinion in the postwar years 
must be so molded as to demand of 
the government of our country not only 
an ever-ready ability to defend herself 
against aggressors, but also at all times 
the capacity to join with the other great 
peace-loving democracies of the world, 


(Please turn to page 42) 
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FLORIDA ASSOCIATION MEETS 
In One-Day (Convention 


By JOSEPHINE POPPLETON 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Florida Telephone Association 


N UNUSUALLY interesting meet- 
A ing of the Florida Telephone 
Association was held on Novem- 
ber 3, at the New Florida Hotel 
at Lakeland, Fla. This was a one-day 
meeting because of the general war 
activity at this time in Florida; how- 
ever it was considered a most success- 
ful one. Approximately 75 
attended. 


persons 


The officers elected at the convention 
were: President, C. E. Archer, Tampa; 
vice presidents, C. H. Galloway, Winter 
Park; A. N. Seward, Tallahassee, and 
Otto Wettstein, III, Leesburg, and sec- 
retary-treasurer, Josephine Poppleton, 
Tampa. 

The following, in addition to the 
above officers, were elected directors: 
E. L. Cox, Perry; J. L. McGehee, 
Marianna; Mrs. Allene Drew, Quincy; 
Ruby Mae Williams, Milton; M. P. 
Willis, McIntosh; H. A. Bishop, Starke; 
Max Wettstein, Leesburg; Carl D. 
Brorein, Tampa; Paul Brannen, Fort 
Myers; B. H. Galloway, Winter Park; 
Frank G. Jolley, Jr., Tallahassee; A. 
B. Dooley, Jacksonville; J. L. Sharit, 
Port St. Joe, and Ralph Maner, Tampa. 

An address of welcome was given 
by R. G. Grassfield of the Lakeland 
Chamber of Commerce for the mayor, 
followed by a response by the “host” 
to the convention, W. F. Cook, man- 
ager of the Peninsular Telephone Co. 
exchange at Lakeland. 

Jerry Carter, chairman, Railroad 
Commission of Florida, extended the 
best wishes of the commission and ex- 
pressed regret that the other members 
could not be present. He stated that 
of all the duties under the jurisdiction 
of the commission, they received the 
most pleasure out of those having to 
do with the telephone industry. He 
stated that telephone companies in 
Florida had always given good service 
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Shown above are the newly elected officers of the Florida Telephone Association. Left to right: 

JOSEPHINE POPPLETON, Tampa, secretary-treasurer; A. N. SEWARD, Tallahassee, vice president; 

OTTO WETTSTEIN, III, Leesburg, vice president; C. H. GALLOWAY, Winter Park, vice president, 
and C. E. ARCHER, Tampa, president. 


and giving good service brings happi- 
ness which is the ultimate aim in life. 

The president’s report was. then 
given by J. S. Gillentine, Fort Myers, 
who stated that any credit given for 
the success of the activities of the asso- 
ciation and the meeting should be 
given Secretary-Treasurer Archer and 
Assistant Secretary Poppleton. He re- 
quested the treasurer to make his an- 
nual report which was approved. 

Mr. Gillentine asked President-Elect 
Archer to preside, but Mr. Archer 
returned the gavel and requested Mr. 
Gillentine to continue the afternoon 
session as called for by the program. 

The first address of the afternoon 
session was given by R. N. Pfaff, At- 
lanta, Ga., connecting company rela- 
tions manager, Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., entitled “Some 
Aspects of the Telephone Job During 
The War and Postwar Periods.” Mr. 
Pfaff reviewed the difficulties which 
have been facing the industry in carry- 
ing out its responsibilities in the war 
effort, despite handicaps brought about 
by shortages of equipment and man- 
power. He paid tribute particularly 
to telephone manufacturers for their 


effort in supplying the armed forces 
with vita! war communications equip- 
ment, and for essential civilian use. 

Among the problems which he stated 
must be given immediate attention in 
the postwar period is that of develop- 
ing rural telephone service so as to 
bring about a greater use of that serv- 
ice on the farms. On this subject Mr. 
Pfaff stated: 

“Prior to the outbreak of the war, 
the Southern Bell company had actively 
gone into what we call our rural de- 
velopment program. With all of its 
industrial and commercial advance in 
recent years, the South is still pri- 
marily an agricultural area. Most all 
of the towns and cities that have grown 
up in the South are, in the final 
analysis, trading centers for the sur- 
rounding country. It is constantly 
more important to the economic ad- 
vancement of the territory and con- 
stantly more important from the indus- 
try’s viewpoint that telephone service 
be made available to the residents of 
these rural areas. 

“We have seen the development of 
electric power lines in rural areas. A 
reality with which we are faced is 
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that there has been a constant increase 
in the number of farmers having elec- 
tric lights and that there has been a 
constantly decreasing number of farm- 
ers that have telephone service. This 
condition cannot continue, and it has 
now become a question of who will 
meet the demand for service. I am 
confident that you all are determined 
that the telephone industry will meet 
this demand. 

“In the two years immediately pre- 
ceding the outbreak of the war, our 
company constructed 3,800 miles of 
rural line and brought service to some 
10,500 farms which had not previously 
had service. We were also able, in 
some cases, by the construction of these 
rural lines, to take over, with the ap- 
proval and best wishes of the farmers, 
some of the subscriber-owned farmer 
lines, which have always been a prob- 
lem from the standpoint of mainte- 
nance and transmission. 

“We are now making surveys of the 
areas surrounding all of the communi- 
ties which we serve. These surveys 
are a most important part of our post- 
war plan. We are sending men out 
on every road which leads from one of 
our exchanges into the country—men 
who are experienced in the sale of 
service, and, where .possible, men who 
are experienced in the sale of rural 
service. These men are classifying the 
residents as to whether they are good 
prospects, doubtful prospects or no 
prospects at all. A study of this kind 
will give us a picture of our rural 
development market. It is, we feel, a 
fundamental preliminary to the devel- 
opment of our rural service program. 

“It may be of interest to you to 
know that several of the state com- 
missions are also very much interested 
in a rural telephone program and that 
they have questioned us as to what 
steps we intend to take to meet the 
demand for this type of service. We 
are keeping the commission informed 
as to our programs and plans as they 
develop. We intend to work with the 
commissions to furnish service to rural 
areas. 

“There is one point in connection 
with the rural development program 
which I wish to call to your attention 
—that is, we seldom find that the rev- 
enue produced by a rural line will cover 
the cost of its construction and main- 
tenance. Our company is prepared to 
lose some money in connection with its 
rural development program, as such; 
for we cannot get away from the fun- 
damental which I suggested a moment 
ago, that the urban and rural areas 
are so closely tied together that it 
becomes necessary to develop certain 
areas which may not of themselves 
prove profitable, in order that the serv- 
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Attending the recent Florida convention was a group of 





gers of independent Florida com- 





panies. Left to right: C. H. GALLOWAY, Winter Park (Fia.) Telephone Co.; OTTO WETTSTEIN, 
Ill, Leesburg, Florida Telephone Corp.; MRS. ALLENE DREW, Quincy (Fia.) Telephone Co.; A. N. 
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ice provided will meet the requirements 
of the community and, in the overall, 
produce a reasonable rate of return. 

“This one fact always bear in mind: 
In order to properly develop a rural 
area, service must be furnished at a 
price which the farmers can afford to 
pay.” 





LEIGHTON H. PEEBLES, Director, Communica- 
tions Division of the War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C., addressing the recent con- 
vention of the Florida Telephone Association. 


The high-light and outstanding fea- 
ture of the entire meeting was an 
address given by Leighton H. Peebles, 
Washington, D. C., director, Communi- 
cations Division, War Production 
Board. His subject was “Manner in 
Which the War Production Board has 
Accomplished the Government’s War 
Purposes.” 

Mr. Peebles reviewed the organiza- 
tion of the War Production Board and 
its predecessor organizations and told 
of the efficient manner in which the 
WPB had accomplished the govern- 
ment’s war purposes. He paid tribute 
to the telephone industry for its co- 
operation in helping the WPB carry 


‘out its jurisdiction in regard to the 


production of communications equip- 


Co.; G. W. THOMPSON, Fort Myers, Inter-County 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., and CARL D. BROREIN, Tampa, Peninsul 
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ment. He gave a thorough resume of 
the recent changes in Orders U-2, U-3 
and U-5. 

Mr. Peebles was introduced by Car! 
D. Brorein, Tampa, consultant with Mr. 
Peebles in the Communications Divi- 
sion. Mr. Brorein stated that in his 
opinion, “the Communications Division 
under Mr. Peebles’ direction had set 
an excellent pattern of successful re- 
lations between government bodies con- 
cerned with wartime regulations and 
the regulated industry. The coopera- 
tion extended by the industry in the 
work of the division was an outstand- 
ing example of confidence in the pur- 
poses of the division and contributed 
in part to the excellent results accom- 
plished by the division.” 

“In turn Mr. Peebles sought the ad- 
vice of the industry in practical aspects 
of the orders he was required to issue 
and at all times there was a free and 
full exchange of views and ideas to 
the end that the greatest savings of 
material with the least effect on tele- 
phone service requirements could be 
brought about.” 

Mr. Brorein paid high respect not 
only to Mr. Peebles but also to his staff 


(Please turn to page 39) 





R. N. PFAFF, Southern Bell Telephone Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., shown as he presented his address 
before the recent Florida convention. 
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Applies for Revision of Service 
And Rate Schedule 

An application for authority to re- 
vise its schedule of service and rates at 
its Riverdale, Neb., telephone exchange 
was filed October 28 with the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission by the Ne- 
braska Continental Telephone Co., Co- 
lumbus. 

A loss was claimed due to the failure 
of revenue to keep pace with a general 
increase in expense, caused by higher 
operating costs and wage increases re- 
sulting from turnover in personnel. 
The company wants to charge an addi- 
tional 25 cents per month for both 
business and residential telephones. 


Vv 


Nebraska Continental Exchange 
To Increase Rates 

The Nebraska Continental Telephone 
Co., Columbus, recently was given per- 
mission by the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission to increase its rates at the 
Riverdale exchange and to put into 
effect the following schedule: 

Individual business, $3.50; business 
extension, $1.00; four-party, residence, 
$2.00; 10-party rural, residence, $2.00; 
rural extension, 50 cents, and to dis- 
continue 25-cent charge for handsets. 

The Nebraska Continental company 
has secured a building and will install 
automatic central office equipment in 
an effort to lessen the present loss 
from operation, which was $869 for the 
current year. This will give full auto- 
matic service. 


Vv 


FCC Approves Increased 
Facilities for AT&T and Bell 

The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. were authorized on Novem- 
ber 15 to increase facilities between 
Atlanta, Ga., and Chicago at a cost of 
$1,268,000. 
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Applications filed with the Federal 
Communications Commission said the 
cable and other facilities were neces- 
sary to meet increased service demands 
brought about by increased war ac- 
tivity. 


Vv 


Nebraska Commission Approves 
Tariff Clarification 

The Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission recently approved an applica- 
tion of the Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to clarify its general 
exchange tariffs by giving effect to 
various practices now being followed 
and to make a charge of 50 cents a 
month for operator sets with a single 
receiver, and 75 cents a month for 
double receivers. 


The Lincoln company has on file an 





application to amend its tariffs by pro- 
viding that its agents have the right 
to enter subscribers’ premises at rea- 
sonable hours and to require payment 
for equipment that has been willfully 
damaged or destroyed. 


Vv 


Supreme Court to Review 
Service Charges Controversy 

The Supreme Court on November 
13 agreed to review a controversy over 
the right of hotels to collect “service 
charges” on toll telephone calls made 
by guests from their rooms. (TELEPH- 
ONY, September 16, page 39.) 

A group of 27 Washington, D. C. 
hotels had appealed from a District 
of Columbia federal district court deci- 
sion restraining them from charging 
for telephone service other than the 





U. S. tanks roll down a street in France, as Signal Corps wiremen repair disrupted communications. 
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regular telephone charges on toll calls. 

The hotels contended that the serv- 
ices charged for were “hotel services” 
and not subject to the Federal Com- 
munications Act as toll telephone com- 
munications. 


Vv 


Minnesota Company Applies 
For Increased Rates 

The Hammond (Minn.) Telephone 
Exchange was ordered on November 9 
to appear on November 27 and be heard 
in its application for increased tele- 
phone rates. In addition to the above 
matter, the company is seeking permis- 
sion to limit service rendered on Sun- 
day. 

The present and proposed rates are 
as follows: 

Present Proposed 

Class of Service Rates Rates 

Individual line, 


a 2.00 $2.75 
Individual line, 

yesigemes ........ 1.50 2.25 
Four-party line, 

residence ........ 1.25 2.00 
tural, residence .... 1.25 2.00 


Vv 


Business Firm Granted 
Temporary Injunction 

H. L. Dean, formerly employed as 
Little Rock, Ark., representative of the 
Aurix Memphis Co., manufacturer of a 
hearing device, was temporarily en- 
joined from using a Little Rock tele- 
phone number listed under the com- 
pany’s name, in an order signed Novem- 
ber 3 by Chancellor Frank H. Dodge. 

The order will remain effective pend- 
ing outcome of a hearing on the per- 
manent injunction sought in Pulaski 
Chancery Court by G. C. Hearn, com- 
pany representative, against Mr. Dean 
and the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. The complaint was based upon al- 
legation that the defendant was taking 
advantage of the company’s name in 
operation of a private business. 

Mr. Hearn of the Memphis company 
was required to post $1,000 bond in 
chancery court as insurance against 
damage to the mechanism. 


Vv 


Public to be Heard on Petition 
Against Minnesota Company 

The Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission has set for public 
hearing on November 27 the complaint 
of 100 telephone users against the 
Dodge Center (Minn.) Telephone Ex- 
change. This action was taken in re- 
sponse to a petition, signed by the 
users, stating that service is inadequate 
and should be better for the benefit of 
the public at large. 


The subscribers, in addition to the 
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above statement, said the company has 
outlived its usefulness and is in need 
of extensive replacement, and that it 
now serves less patrons than it did a 
decade ago. 


Vv 


FCC Issues Report on 
Rural Telephone Service 

The accounting, statistical and tariff 
department of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission issued a 35-page re- 
port entitled “Preliminary Studies of 
Some Aspects of the Availability of 
Landline Wire Communications Serv- 
ice.” [See “In the Nation’s Capital,” 
page 16.] 

The report is dated October, 1944, 
but apparently made its public appear- 
ance only last week. Regarding the 
telephone industry, the report included 
a lengthy discussion on rural telephone 
service. 


Vv 


Vermont Commission Approves 
Sale of Two Companies 

The Vermont Public Service Commis- 
sion, following hearings at Montpelier, 
granted authority to the Western New 
England Telephone Co., operating at 
Jacksonville, and to the Northern Tele- 
phone Co., Enosburg Falls, to sell their 
assets and property in Vermont to the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 

The commission stated that the rates, 
charges, rules and regulations of the 
petitioners are to be adopted by the 
purchaser so the charges to subscribers 
will not change. The New England com- 
pany now owns or controls all capital 
stock of these companies. 


Vv 


G. C. McConnaughey Named 
President of NARUC 

George C. McConnaughey, chairman 
of the Ohio Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, was named president of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad & Utili- 
ties Commissioners, at the association’s 
recent meeting in Omaha, Neb. 

During the past year, Mr. McCon- 
naughey had served as vice president 
of the organization. Prior to his ap- 
pointment to the commission, he was a 
Cleveland attorney. 


Vv 


Rockford, Ill., Seeks 
Reduced Telephone Rates 

The Rockford (Ill.) City Council on 
November 13 instructed the legal de- 
partment to petition the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission for a reduction in 
telephone rates in Rockford. 

A resolution, directing the city legal 
department to ask the commission for 
a study and survey to ascertain how 


much of the $2,934,975 excess profits 
reported by the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. for the eight months’ period, end- 
ing August 31, had accrued in Rock- 
ford, was adopted following its pres- 
entation by an alderman. 


Vv 


Keystone Telephone Co. 
Seeks Dissolution Decree 

The Keystone Telephone Co. of Phil- 
adelphia, recently merged with Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, on No- 
vember 15 petitioned the common pleas 
court in Philadelphia for a decree of 
dissolution. (TELEPHONY, September 9, 
page 32.) 

It stated that a majority of the stock- 
holders had authorized the sale of Key- 
stone property to the Bell company, 
and that all debts and obligations had 
been paid off or provided for. Keystone 
has surrendered its charter to the state. 


Vv 


Hearing on Increased Rates 

The North Dakota Public Service 
Commission on October 16 conducted a 
hearing on the application of the Deer- 
ing (N. D.) Telephone Co., seeking 
authority to increase its rates. Notice 
of the hearing was announced by the 
commission, it was stated. 


Vv 


Seeks Sale Approval 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania on November 10 petitioned the 
Pennsylvania Public Utility Commis- 
sion for approval of the sale of its toll 
line from Muncy Valley to Dushore, 
Pa., to the Commonwealth Telephone 
Co., Forty-Fort, for $806. 


Vv 
Thanksgiving Day Rates 


Nebraska State Railway Commission- 
ers November 13 granted the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co. au- 
thority to apply Sunday toll rates on 
November 30. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 

October 26: Granted Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. authority to 
supplement existing facilities between 
Portland, Ore., and Spokane, Wash., 
and to several other points. Estimated 
cost, $385,790. 

November 4: Granted Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., St. Louis, Mo., and 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. authority to supplement existing 
facilities between Kansas City, Mo. and 
Wichita, Kan. Estimated cost, $3,033,- 
200. 

November 8: Granted Southwestern 
Associated Telephone Co., Lubbock, Tex., 
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special permission to amend Tariff FCC 
No. 3, effective on not less than one 
day’s notice, to provide night and Sun- 
day rates to two-way and conference 
message toll telephone service between 
4:30 a.m. to, but not including, 6:00 
p.m. on Thanksgiving Days, November 
23 and 30, between points named. 

November 9: Granted American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co, and South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., authority to supplement 
existing facilities between Selma and 
Goldsboro, N. C. Estimated cost, $257,- 
000. 


November 11: Granted American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. authority 
to amend Tariff FCC No. 204, effective 
November 25, on not less than one day’s 
notice, to provide for offering to the 
public of message toll telephone service 
between points in United States, and 
Seward and Whittier, Alaska; also 
to amend Tariffs FCC Nos. 132 and 
200, to become effective on November 
25, on not less than one day’s notice, to 
provide for the listing of the Seward 
Light & Power Co. as a concurring car- 
rier. 

November 13: Granted American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and New 
York Telephone Co. authority to sup- 
plement existing facilities between New 
York and Buffalo, N. Y. Estimated 
cost, $125,000. 

November 13: Granted Southern Cali- 
fornia Telephone Co. authority to sup- 
plement existing telephone and tele- 
graph facilities between Los Angeles 
and San Diego, Calif. Estimated cost, 
$185,000. 


California Railroad Commission 

October 27: Granted Associated Tel- 
ephone Co., Ltd., Santa Monica, exten- 
sion of time to withdraw its rates for 
eight-party residence service in its Po- 
mona exchange and authority to re- 
place this service with four-party serv- 
ice at proposed rates. 

November 10: First supplemental ap- 
plication filed by Associated Telephone 
Co., Ltd., Santa Monica, seeking au- 
thority to execute a supplemental trust 
indenture. 


November 10: Granted Associated 
Telephone Co., Ltd., Santa Monica, au- 
thority to issue $10,300,000 of First 
Mortgage Bonds, Series C. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 


November 9: Hearing on application 
of Harrisonville Telephone Co., Water- 
loo, for authority to issue $65,000 of 
its capital stock. 


November 14: Hearing on proposal 
of McHenry County Telephone Co., Ma- 
rengo, to change rules and regulations 
for telephone service in Marengo and 
vicinity, stated in rate schedule ICC 
No. 2, rendered by said company. 


November 15: Hearing on complaint 
of Sol Cotler against Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Chicago, as to refusal to 
furnish telephone service. 


November 15: Hearing on complaint 
of Paul M. Brown as to removal of 
service by Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
Chicago, and refusal of that company 
to restore service upon request of com- 
plainant. 


November 21: Hearing on proposed 
advanced rates of National Trail Tele- 
phone Co., Altamont, for service in 
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Altamont, Beecher City, Brownstown 
and St. Elmo, as stated in schedules 
rendered by said company. 

November 21: Hearing on proposed 
rate advances of Clayton (Ill.) Tele- 
phone Co, for service as stated in sched- 
ules rendered by said company. 

November 22: Hearing on proposed 
advance in rates of Flanagan (IIl.) 
Telephone Co. as stated in schedule 
rendered by said company. 

November 22: Hearing on proposed 
advance in rates for service rendered 
by Mason City (Ill.) Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 


Missouri Public Service Commission 


October 30: Joint application filed 
by U. S. Hamlin to sell and Wayne 
Record to purchase the Leasburg 
(Mo.) Telephone Exchange. 

November 3: Approved joint appli- 
cation of Frank M. Holland to sell and 


. 


E. O. and Alice Turner to purchase 
Auxvasse (Mo.) Telephone Exchange, 
Callaway County. 

November 3: Approved joint appli- 
cation of C. H. Kendrick to sell and 
Lewis C. and Mable True to buy the 
Knox City (Mo.) Telephone Co. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

November 21: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Okmulgee County Board of 
Commissioners for refund from South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for alleged 
overcharges on telephone rates. 

Wisconsin Public Service Commission 
_November 14: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Pleasant Corners Telephone Co., 
for authority to discontinue switching 
service from Community Telephone Co., 
Black River Falls, and establish switch- 
ing service from Lund (Wis.) Tele- 
phone Co. 

November 21: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Wind Lake (Wis.) Telephone 
Co. for authority to install a switch- 
board at Waterford. 

November 21: Hearing at Richland 
Center on application of Pine River 
Telephone Co. for authority to increase 


rates. 
Vv 


W. P. Banning, AT&T 
Executive, Retires 

William P. Banning, assistant vice 
president of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., retired November 1 
after 24 years of service in the com- 
pany’s information department. He be- 
gan his telephone career in 1920 after 
experience in the advertising and pub- 
lishing field, including newspaper work 
in Shanghai. 

Activities with which his name is 
associated include production of Bell 
System motion pictures, a_ project 
which he developed from its beginning; 
the Bell Telephone Quarterly (now the 
Bell Telephone Magazine), which he 
guided through more than 20 years, 
and creation of booklets about the tele- 
phone and its history which are put 
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before the public by the system as a 
continuing activity. 

His first post with AT&T was pub- 
licity assistant. He became assistant 
publicity manager in 1922 and publicity 
manager in 1924. His promotion to 
assistant vice president was in 1927, 


Vv 


Former Plant Engineer 
Promoted to Major 

Louis D. Yard, who was engaged as 
a plant engineer with the Associated 
Telephone Co., Ltd., in Long Beach, 
Calif., before the war, was promoted 
to major, according to recent word 
from Italy. He is assistant communi- 
cations officer at the headquarters of 
the 15th Air Force. 

A first lieutenant in the engineer re- 
serve, Major Yard was called to active 
duty in June, 1941. He was promoted 
to captain in February, 1942. 


Vv 


Seattle's First Telephone 
Operator Dies 

Mrs. Harriet Hanson Hall, the Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s first 
telephone operator at Seattle, Wash., 
died November 7 at the age of 80 in 
Yreka, Calif., where she made her 
home for the past 20 years. 

Born at Clear Lake, Calif., she left 
her birthplace as a child of two, travel- 
ing by ox-team with her parents over 
the old Oregon Trail. From Alpha 
Prairie, Ore., she went to Seattle when 
she was 16. 

Three years later, March 7, 1883, she 
left the University of Washington to 
become Seattle’s first telephone oper- 
ator. 

Her career as a telephone operator 
ended when she married the late Valen- 
tine Hall. Until his death 20 years ago, 
she resided in Seattle. 


Surviving are two cousins. 


Vv 
OBITUARIES 


WILLIAM HENRY COX, superintendent 
of the Brodhead (Wis.) Telephone Co., 
died October 24 after a week’s illness 
with a heart ailment. Mr. Cox was 63 
years old and had been in the employ 
of that company for about 45 years. 


* * * 


WILLIAM FLETCHER PATTEN, 72, re- 
tired equipment engineer, state area, 
of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
passed away suddenly November 1 
while visiting his son at Falmouth, 
Mass. Mr. Patten retired in August 
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1933, and had been living in Hingham, | 
Mass. 


yub- He was born in Dorchester, Mass., in ST R 0) M m r R ee A 
ant 1872 and spent his early days in New | 
city 


England. He graduated from the 

97 Massachusetts Institute of Technology | RECOMME D 

eal in June, 1895. At that time, he joined N S — 
the AT&T in the capacity of engineer, 

and in April, 1906 was transferred to 

the old Chicago Telephone Co. as first 

assistant engineer. 


In May, 1907, he became central ef- 


i as fice and equipment engineer. In Feb- 
ited ruary, 1918, he became equipment and 
ach, building engineer. In January, 1921, 
ited when the company was expanding, he 
ord was given the assignment of equipment 
uni- engineer, which title he held until his 
; of retirement. 


EDWARD ROCKWELL AUSTIN, 70, re- 






















—_— tired Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
ted graph Co., employe and former editor 

of Southern Telephone News, died in 

Atlanta, Ga., November 14, after a 

brief illness. STATION 

WILLIAM J. Woop, 55, a cutover su- PROTECT 

Pa- pervisor for the New England Tele- Listed as Standard by the 
frat phone & Telegraph Co., Boston, Mass., ters’ Laboratories. 
ish., died suddenly in that city on November Underwrite 
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INDEPENDENTS-BELL NAME 


JOINT RURAL COMMITTEE 


JOINT committee of representa- 
A tives of Bell and Independent 

operating telephone companies 
throughout the United States has been 
formed to advance the nationwide 
postwar programs which the various 
telephone companies have been work- 
ing on individually to extend and im- 
prove farm telephone service, it was 
announced November 22. 

Co-chairmen of the committee are 
John P. Boylan, president of the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Telephone Corp. and 
president of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, repre- 
senting the Independent industry, and 
Keith S. McHugh, vice president of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., representing the Bell operating 
companies. 

“Rural telephone service is more 
highly developed in this country, under 
the American system of private enter- 
prise, than in any other country in 
the world,” Mr. Boylan and Mr. Mc- 
Hugh said in a statement issued by 
them for the committee. “However, it 
is by no means as highly developed as 
we in the industry want to see it, and 
the industry intends to do everything 
in its power to provide more service, 
and better service, at a cost which the 
farmer can afford. 

“Since operating telephone compa- 
nies throughout the whole country have 
been working on this problem, a rep- 
resentative joint committee has been 
formed consisting of a number of their 
most experienced officials. We believe 
that the application of new facilities 
and methods which were under develop- 
ment by the industry before the de- 
mands of war interrupted our research 
and construction program will help to 
bring telephone service to many new 
farm customers. As soon as war de- 
mands are reduced, we propose to re- 
sume and expand our research effort 
and, along with it, the intensive pro- 
gram for extending farm service which 
was being carried on before the out- 
break of hostilities. 

“Over one-half million miles of tele- 
phone pole lines serving rural areas 
have already been built so that more 
than two-thirds of all rural families 
in the United States can be served from 
existing lines. Since 1935 more than 
500,000 additional families in rural 
areas have become telephone subscrib- 
ers—an increase of 35 per cent. One 
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of the major objectives is to continue 
this upward trend by making the 
service over existing lines increasingly 
valuable and attractive. This the in- 
dustry intends to do to the limit of its 
ability. 

“A second major objective is to ex- 
tend service at reasonable cost to fami- 
lies not now reached by existing lines. 
Telephone industry research in the last 
several years has successfully devel- 
oped new construction materials and 
methods which substantially lower the 
cost of building wire lines to areas 
not previously reached. In addition, 
work was started by the industry in 
1938 to develop a practical system of 
transmitting telephone conversations 
over electric power lines. A _ similar 
system can be used over telephone lines 
to increase their capacity. This so- 
called rural carrier system transmits a 
very high frenquency current over the 
wires. From 1940 on, experiments with 
this system for telephone service over 
rural power lines were carried forward 
in a cooperative effort of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories and the Rural 
Electrification Administration. Before 
this work was interrupted by the war, 
it was clear that a suitable system of 
this kind could be produced. 


“One practical effect of these devel- 
opments is to make it physically pos- 
sible to furnish telephone service wher- 
ever there are rural power lines and 
no telephone lines. The telephone com- 
panies plan, in cooperation with REA 
cooperatives and with power companies 
serving rural territory, to determine 
the full extent to which rural carrier 
telephone service can be used economi- 
cally and effectively. 

“The telephone companies also plan 
to study the possible application of 
microwave radio systems to rural tele- 
phone service and to make use of this 
and any other new methods which will 
be helpful in serving the farmer.” 

The following representatives of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association and of the Bell System 
constitute the joint committee to con- 
sider means for further extension and 
improvement of telephone service in 
rural areas. 

Mr. Boylan. 

Mr. McHugh. 

R. A. Lumpkin, Mattoon IIl., presi- 


dent, Illinois Consolidated Tele- 
phone Co., vice chairman. 


H. V. Bozell, New York City, presi- 
dent, General Telephone Corp. 


V. E. Chaney, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
president, Telephone Services Ine. 


R. A. Phillips, Sioux Falls, S. D., vice 

president, Central Telephone Co. 

G. L. Best, New York City, assistant 

vice president, A.T. & T. Co., vice 
chairman. 

H. S. Osborne, New York City, chief 

engineer, A.T. & T. Co. 

J. J. Hanselman, New York City, as- 

sistant vice president, A.T. & T. Co, 

P. C. Mabon, New York City, assistant 

vice president, A.T. & T. Co. 

The purpose of this joint committee 
is to facilitate industry-wide coopera- 
tion in finding ways and means to 
further extend and improve telephone 
service in rural areas. It will study 
and make available to both Independ- 
ent and Bell companies information as 
to the types of telephone service best 
suited to the farmer’s needs, improved 
methods of providing rural telephone 
facilities, the best operating procedures 
and the most effective methods of de- 
veloping increased usage of rural tele- 
phone service. The committee’s work 
will include not only an analysis of 
methods and facilities now in use but 
also the possibilities of new and im- 
proved methods, equipment and facili- 
ties. 

The work of the committee will be 
divided into three main fields and sub- 
committees have been appointed in each 
of these fields, as follows: 


FACILITIES SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr. Bozell, co-chairman. 

Mr. Osborne, co-chairman. 

J. W. Morrison, vice president, Roch- 
ester (N. Y.) Telephone Corp. 

L. W. Hill, Tarboro, N. C., vice presi- 
dent, Carolina Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

O. R. Roach, Bloomington, IIl., engi- 
neer, Wabash Telephone Co. 

R. H. Manson, Rochester, N. Y., vice 
president, Stromberg-Carlson Co. 
A. B. Clark, New York City, vice 
president, Bell Telephone Labora- 

tories. 

C. L. Sampson, Omaha, Neb., assist- 
ant to vice president, Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. 


W. H. Mansfield, Atlanta, Ga., gen- 
eral plant manager, Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


J. J. Pilliod, New York City, assistant 

chief engineer, A.T. & T. Co. 

This subcommittee will prepare in- 
formation as to means of improving 
rural telephone facilities and operating 
methods and of further reducing their 
costs. It will give particular attention 
to new developments which may be 
helpful, notably the use of carrier on 
power and telephone lines, new and 
improved wire construction, and the 
possible use of radio. 


COMMERCIAL SUBCOMMITTEE 
Mr. Chaney, co-chairman. 
Mr. Hanselman, co-chairman. 
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J. F. O’Connell, Madison, Wis., presi- 
dent, Commonwealth Telephone Co. 


H. F. McCulla, general commercial 
superintendent, Lincoln (Neb.) 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

F. S. Barnes, vice president, Rock Hill 
(S. C.) Telephone Co. 


E. N. Widen, St. Louis, Mo., general 
commercial manager, Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. 


Wellington Powell, Albany, N. Y., 
general commercial manager, New 
York Telephone Co. 


C. J. Yates, Atlanta, Ga., general com- 
mercial supervisor, Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

This subcommittee will study meth- 
ods of making telephone service of 
maximum value to the farmer, the 
most effective methods of developing 
increased telephone usage in rural 
areas, and the commercial aspects of 
all new developments in prospect. As 
a basis for its work, the subcommittee 
will prepare comprehensive surveys of 
the rural telephone market, including 
the desires of present and prospective 
customers. 


INFORMATION SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr. Mabon, co-chairman. 

Mr. Phillips, co-chairman. 

L. F. Roberts, commercial supervisor, 
Jamestown (N. Y.) Telephone Co. 

Leland Wright, general manager, 
Alexandria (Minn.) Telephone Co. 

R. E. Shotts, Columbus, Ohio, presi- 
dent, Associated Public Utilities Co. 

P. L. Schauble, Philadelphia, Pa., vice 
president, Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania. 

H. J. Barber, Cleveland, Ohio, vice 
president, The Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. 


F. C. Builta, Omaha, Neb., vice presi- 
dent, Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. 

This subcommittee will study and 
report the best methods of keeping 
telephone company employes and the 
public informed as to what telephone 
services are available to the farmer 
and what the industry is doing to ex- 
tend and improve rural _ telephone 
service. 

Almost all operating telephone com- 
panies—Independent and _ Bell—have, 
at various times, conducted active cam- 
paigns to increase their rural telephone 
development and usage and have plans 
for early resumption of such cam- 
paigns, the committee statement said. 

All the joint committees will obtain 
experience data from representative 
operating companies as a background 
for their work. As the committees 
complete portions of their work, the 
main committee will make the findings 
available to all operating companies so 
that each may be helped in its work 
of further extending and improving 
telephone service to the farms, accord- 
ing to the statement. 
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HUBBARD 
PRODUCTS 
INCLUDE 


ANCHORS and RODS 
BOLTS CLAMPS 
BRACKETS BRACES 
GUY GUARDS and STRAPS 
GUY WIRE PROTECTORS 
NUTS and WASHERS 
SEATS SHIMS STEPS 
SCREWS FIXTURES 


—and hundreds of other 
hardware items for pole 
line construction 





“I'm Glad 


We Used 
HUBBARD” 


“Now that we don’t have the 
manpower to maintain our plant 
as we did before the war, I'm 
mighty glad we used Hubbard Pole 
Line Hardware. With this husky 
hardware, we're all set for the 


duration.” 


Everywhere, telephone men who 
are regular users of Hubbard hard- 
ware are saying something like 
that. For they have found that 
Hubbard hardware stands up 
through years of service. They have 
come to depend on it for safety. 
They know that once a job’s com- 
pleted with Hubbard hardware, 
they are free for years from repairs 
and replacements. And they have 
a feeling that Hubbard hardware 
does a ship-shape job—gives them 
an installation of which they can 
be proud. 


Right now, these qualities in 
Hubbard hardware are paying divi- 
dends. Telephone men with Hub- 
bard-equipped plants are sitting 
pretty, confident of the service built 
into these quality products. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES CORPORATION 





1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET * CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 








SIGNAL CORPS SWITCHBOARD MOVED WITHOUT INTERRUPTING SERVICE 








When it was decided to replace the Army manual switch- 
board at Fort Sheridan, Hl., with a dial system, the question 
of space became a problem. It was finally decided that the 
manual switchboard must be moved so that the room it 
occupied could be utilized for the installation of automatic 
equipment. It was also necessary that this manual board 
furnish continuous service until the automatic system had 
been cut-over. To accomplish this, it was decided to move 
the manual board into the terminal room. 


First, an opening of sufficient size to permit the entrance 





temporary move was toward the main frame, so it was not 
necessary to cut slack in the multiple cables. Hardwood 
planks were placed the full length of the switchboard and, 
by the use of rollers, it was moved into the next room to 
the new location. Operators were on duty and answered all 
ealls during the move. Not a single call was lost. Signal 
Corps telephone systems are all extremely busy in wartime 
and each and every call must be considered important. 

The photograph at the left shows the Fort Sheridan 
switchboard before the move; the one at the right shows how 





of the switchboard was cut through the partition wall. The the switchboard was kept in service during the 


Striking Operators Threatened 
With U. S. Action 

The War Labor Board on November 
21 directed that striking Ohio telephone 
operators return to work immediately 
or face government seizure of the fa- 
cilities. 

mm 2 WLB hearing 
chairman, gave union officials until 10 
a. m. November 22 to decide whether 
they would recommend that members 
of the Ohio Federation of Telephone 
Workers, an independent 
turn to work. 


Feinsinger, 


union, re- 


A union spokesman in Cleveland 
said the strike will continue beyond the 
deadline set by the national War La- 
bor Board “unless further word is re- 
ceived from the WLB or unless the 
government takes possession.” 

Mr. Feinsinger said the work must 
be resumed before the labor board 
could undertake a disposition of griev- 
ances. 

“The only alternative,” Mr. Fein- 
singer asserted, “is probable govern- 
ment seizure. In this case, work would 


38 


be resumed under the same terms as 
prevailed at the time the strike 
started.” 

The board’s directive came after an 
executive session. Union officials de- 
clined to say immediately what they 
would do, telling the board they would 
give their answer on November 22. 

Leaders of the union said the WLB 
could end the strike “in one minute” 
by ordering dismissal of workers trans- 
ferred to Dayton at higher compensa- 
tion. 


The strike started in Dayton No- 
vember 17 when unionists protested the 
payment of $18.25 extra each week to 
outside workers. The additional money 
was said by the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co., to cover certain living expenses 
of persons brought to Dayton from out 
of town. 

[Ep1Tor’s Note: Late on the after- 
noon of November 22, as TELEPHONY 
went to press, word was received from 
Washington that the strike of the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. operators had been 
referred to Fred L. Vinson, director of 


change. 


economic stabilization. Federal seizure 
plants affected by the 


was expected momentarily. | 


of tele phone 
strike, 


Vv 


WAC Operator in Italy 
Locates Her Grandfather 

A 94-year-old merchant of Avelino, 
Italy, had two main reasons for want- 
ing to see American troops march 
through Italy. The reasons were his 
grandsons, the children of his son who 
came to America 55 years ago. 

One of his grandchildren did get to 
Italy with the Army, but to the grand- 
father’s surprise it turned out to be a 
feminine member of the Army—his 


granddaughter, WAC Corp. Anne 


D’ Alelio. 

Corporal D’Alelio, who worked for 
the New York Bell Telephone Co., be- 
fore joining the WACs in 1942, is as- 
signed to the Signal Corps in Italy as 
a switchboard operator. Her knowl- 
edge of Italian is a great asset to other 
members of her unit. 
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and personnel and 
their work in the war effort 

The concluding address of the after- 
noon was made by D. A. Kafka Tampa 
ener: rei 
— ; commercia] superintendent, 
Pe su ar Telephone Co., entitled 
Commercial War Problems.” 





D. A. KAFKA 


Mr. Kafka reviewed the 
confronting the commercial depart- 
on of telephone companies because 
0 war regulations, particularly those 
coming out of WPB, governing the con 
n val © ~, M . 
ection and re-connection of old and 
= telephone subscribers. He also re 
gps to complications brought about 
‘aca collection and reporting 
OF federal excise tax 
xcis axes ¢ le 
le m telephone 
In i . & 
m Bie “pe Kafka paid tribute 
work of commerci: i 

| ial o y 
Stating: — ” 
“Whi 2 i 
= i the theme of this discussion 
as - , 
— ~% centered around problems 

g on by the war , 

J ar, our duti 

‘ste , duties 
a, not been unpleasant, The com- 
mercial offices feel they have a definite 
responsibility and part in the 


problems 


success- 
“a Prosecution of the war. Through 
their ' 

elr efforts, by the proper applica- 


hon of orders issued by the Various | 
sovernmental agencies, they have a | 
eo in no small measure in the con- 
eee m4 s a amount of vital 
oa set i Pag also kept in mind 
sh p ne uity to the public in 
wr: and look forward to the time 
pe ley can again render service td 
orlous nation, at peace.” 
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to the industry for 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


RECOMMENDs — 





Tho 


CHURCHILL 
TELEPHONE BOOTH 


An Invitation 
to Use the Pay Station 


Operating companies have found the 
CHURCHILL No. 100 Folding Door 
Telephone Booth a builder of pay station 
business. 
It is constructed as a single unit and 
equipped with a reinforced back panel 
for mounting a wall telephone or coin 
collector. 
The CHURCHILL Booth is made of se- 
lected white oak and is available in light 
or medium oak in a satin finish. 
standard 
and automatic 


equipment are 


Included as 
electric 


electric light 
ventilator. 

Overall height is 8434"; width, 29"; 
depth, 30!/2". Shipped knocked down 
and crated. 





A TOOL THAT 
DOES AN 
“HONEST DAY'S" 
WORK 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CABLE SPINNING 
EQUIPMENT CO. 





Protects your workmen on the 
platform—can't slip on cable 
regardless of grade — and 
protects your cable from 
damage when used on spun 
cable or cable in rings. Give 
your men added protection 


with an S&S Platform Clamp. 





Illustrated literature available. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


Factory and General Offices: 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas 





Rochester 3, 


COMPANY 


New York, U.S.A. 


San aa Lildita-p Toronto 


City, 
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The convention voted a life member- Under River Cable Breaks 

ship in the Florida Telephone Asso- About 700 telephones on the south 
ciation to Retiring President Gillentine : : ; 7 | 
. is side of Manitowoc, Wis., and a long dis- ( 

| who has retired from active service in t li th Shebo Wi 

UP | the telephone industry. In apprecia- anes Se Ste es Vis., | 
| tion of his many years of service to the Were out of order due to the breaking T 

Za | organization and to the industry, he of a cable containing 400 sets of wires 
FASTER @ was presented with the life member- underneath the Manitowoc River re (Co 

y ship. cently. 
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Electron Tubes— 
Their Use 


(Concluded from page 15) 





densers. A choke coil offers a low im- 
pedance to a steady current and a high 
impedance to any rapid change in the 
value of the current, thus smoothing 
out the ripples. The filters with choke 
coils are of two types: Condenser-input 
type and choke-input type. The input 
side is connected to the rectifier tube 
output. 

The condenser-input type of filter 
gives a higher output voltage as the 
condenser across the input can charge 
up to the peak value of the voltage on 
the rectifier tube plates. However, the 
peak voltage is only attained at no 
load. As the load increases, it is neces- 
sary to take more energy from the 
peaks to fill in the dips; therefore, the 
peaks are cut down, which in turn re- 
duces the output voltage. However, the 
voltage at full load is higher than with 
a choke-input filter. 

The voltages across the input of a 
filter connected to an 83-V tube with 
400 volts rms. on the plates are about 
as follows: 


Full load 
200 Milli- 
No Load amperes 


Condenser-input 

filter, with eight 

microfarad con- 

denser .........565 volts 475 volts 
Choke-input filter. .360 volts 335 volts 


(To Be Continued) 
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Northwestern Bell Head 
Addresses School Group 


In an address to the students of 


Doane College, Crete, Neb., President | 


R. J. Hopley of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., advised those whose col- 
lege careers were interrupted by the 
war to pick up where they left off, 
provided their interests have not been 
changed as a result of military service. 

Mr. Hopley said that insofar as the 
time factor is concerned, the two or 
three additional years would not be lost 


Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Huckins, Oklahoma 
City, November 27 and 28. 

Minnesota Telephone Associa- 
tion, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
January 23, 24 and 25, 1945. 
Association, 


March 12 


Texas Telephone 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, 
and 13, 1945. 


Kansas Telephone Association, 
Hotel Kansan, Topeka, March 15 
and 16, 1945. 


Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, April 3 and 
4, 1945. 


Nebraska Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, April 
5 and 6, 1945. 


Spring Executives’ Conference 
of the United States Independent 





COMING TELEPHONE MEETINGS 


Telephone Association, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, April 10 
and 11, 1945. 


Illinois Telephone Association, 
Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria, 


April 19 and 20, 1945. 


Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deschler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, April 24 and 25, 
1945. 


Tennessee Independent Tele- 
phone Association, April 27, 1945. 


City not yet decided. 


Indiana Telephone Association, 
May 9 and 10, 1945. City not 
yet decided. 


Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Law- 
rence, Erie, May 22, 23 and 24, 
1945. 








He added: “In my judgment, our em- 
ployment offices will be 
various types of men and women and 
will have places for both specialists 











handle your limited essential re- 


quirements now. 


in the long run. He expressed the be- | 


lief that, “The value of practical ‘tool 
subjects’ can be overemphasized be- 
cause, in many lines of business, many 
phases of the technical aspects must be 
acquired through experience in the 
business rather than through collegé 
training.” 
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ACORN INSULATED WIRE COMPANY, INC. 


225 King Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| LEICH SALES CORP., 427 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
LINDSAY SUPPLY CO., 4815 Superior Ave., 


Cleveland 


looking for 


If you have a tough assignment 
for DROP WIRE—TRY ACORN 


Increased facilities enables us to 


with general 
background. 


and those 
educational 


training and 
The liberal 


arts curriculum should not be excluded 
in preparation for business.” 
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ELECTROX 


BATTERY 
ELIMINATOR 


GIVES WORRY-FREE SERVICE 


Operates direct from lighting circuit. 

Delivers constant, humless D.C. to oper- 

ator’s circuit on magneto switchboard. 

Power-off relay assures uninterrupted 
service in case of power 
failure. Low in cost! See 
your jobber, or write direct 
for full information. 
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READING RD., CINCINNATI 2, OHI 
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CLay CONDUIT 


The proved and standard 
Protection for Underground 
Telephone Cables. 


Cheapest in the long run. 
Highest quality and a full 
line of shapes. 





ee ee ed socio 


National Fireproofing Corp. 
202 E. Ohio Street, N. 5S. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Virginia Holds 
BZ Annual Meeting 


| (Continued from page 29) 





and enforce peace among the nations 
of the earth, by not permitting any 
country to arm itself to the point of 
attempting to conquer the world, or 
| indeed to conquer any other peace- 
| loving nation. ... 


“These results can only be accom- 
plished by public sentiment, and every 
| patriotic citizen must use his influence 
in so molding the postwar public senti- 
ment of our country, not only in our 
own country, but in all the great peace- 
loving democracies. The young gen- 
erations must be taught these prin- 
ciples, and it must be the cornerstone 
policy of our government for many 
years to come. If public sentiment de- 
mands this, and continues to demand 
it, we need have no fear but that our 
country will be at all times not only 
in a position to protect and defend it- 
self, but also, in concurrence with the 


other great democracies, to enforce 
world peace,” Judge Norris declared. 
John E. Sexton, Bristol, Tenn., gen- 


eral auditor, Inter-Mountain Telephone 

| Co., gave an interesting and enlight- 
ening talk on “Taxes.” Mr. Sexton 
| discussed at length the present move- 
| ment to eliminate double taxation of 
corporation dividends, stating that he 
| hopes favorable action will be taken 
| by Congress to correct the situation. 
He also criticized the current trend 
of municipalities assessing exorbitant 
gross receipts taxes upon utilities in 
order to obtain franchises. These taxes 
have been levied by some cities to 
| help meet their huge expenditures, 
and, in this respect, Mr. Sexton said, 
“We as individuals and operators of 
telephone properties should not only 
| expect, but should demand, the same 
economy in government as is expected 
in business.” He paid tribute to the 
telephone trade journals in keeping the 
industry up to date on tax problems 
and urged wide reading of the maga- 
zines. 


“Public Relations” was the subject 
of the address given by John Shaw, 
New York City, assistant vice presi- 
dent, American Telephone & Tele- 
| graph Co. Mr. Shaw referred to the 
marvelous record the telephone indus- 
| try has made during the war in ren- 
| dering efficient and up-to-date com- 


munication service despite the many 
difficulties resulting from wartime reg- 
ulations and shortages of manpower, 
materials and equipment. 

He warned his listeners that the 
public will demand the industry to 
continue its high-grade service in post- 
war years. He stated it was certain 
that the industry will meet any chal- 
lenge facing it after the war. One 
subject of particular interest which Mr. 
Shaw discussed was that of the devel- 
opment of rural telephone service. In 
this connection, he said: 

“In the vanguard of these activities 
to provide more and better service will 
be improvement in the service provided 
in rural areas and making the benefits 
of the telephone available to more fam- 
ilies in our farm communities. Our in- 
dustry recognized this need in the pre- 
war period and it is going to be the 
first among our concerns in the post- 
war period too. 

1935, half-a-million rural 
American families have been added to 


“Since 


the list of those enjoying telephone 
service. Many thousands of miles of 
new pole lines had been added before 


the war stopped all such construction. 
tural lines have been extended so that 
the postwar period will find service 
phyiscally available to two-thirds of 
our rural population, and most of the 
remaining third so located that it would 
require not more than a half-mile of 
pole line per family to give them 
service. 


“The war interrupted an aggressive 
program of research into new and 
cheaper methods and materials de- 


signed to bring the service within reach 
of more rural homes and farms. Pro- 
motional campaigns were under way to 
bring the availability of the service to 
the attention of rural home-dwellers 
and to increase the usage of existing 
subscribers. As soon as the war situa- 


tion permits, all these activities will 
be resumed with increased vigor. The 
possibilites of carrier systems and 


micro-wave radio systems as applied to 
rural service will again be considered. 
Carriers can be used to increase line 
capacity or can be placed on power 
lines to serve homes that are not too 
close to telephone lines.” 

In closing, the speaker stated: 

“Whatever else we may think about 
these interesting but difficult times 
ahead—quite as abnormal as those we 
have been accustomed to for so many 
years—we must all agree that if we 
are to retain the goodwill that our 
industry has built up for itself among 
the people of America, we must call 
upon all the wisdom at our command 
properly to appraise public expecta- 
tions. Then we must marshal all our 
ingenuity and skill to meet them. That 
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‘any is the challenge of the future to all 

reg- of us.” 

— The climax of the convention came A P 0 W 3 R F U L R N G N G 
with the banquet, floor show, and dance, 

the which were well attended and greatly C Oo N V E R T 3 R 
to nioved. Mr. McNish acted as master . 

0st of ceremonies, and he introduced the Built For Heavy Duty sist 

tain , officers and directors of the asso- - - 

nell dation. ALL Deliver Long ° Trouble - Free 

p As a token of their gratitude of the Economical Signaling Service 
ae work that President McNish had done 

. for the association during his term of 

Re office, the members of the association Moving parts, vibrators, vibrating contacts, 

presented him with a silver sandwich vacuum tubes, filters, lamps, bearings to be 

ities platter. USITA Executive Vice Presi- lubricated, brushes or commutators and radio 
will dent Bailey presented the gift to Mr. ree suppressors—all most on nn 
ided McNish on behalf of the association | prem tie he ong Soaverter a8 CSRIpLEUSEY 
efits members. ad 

‘am- On the other hand, Sub-Cycle embodies all the 

> in. Vv desirable characteristics of the Ideal Ringing 

ore a ge It : ge nathed heavy duty ~~ 
the | Lightning Blitz Damages aah at Caan aaa & Oe eee 
ost- Telephone and Wire mercial power supply. 

Stories about the peculiar workings Here is an economical ringing supply that will 
ural of lightning are as numerous as fish deliver quiet, efficient, trouble-free service for 
d to stories, but Leroy Bedessem, Cam- many years. 
hone bridge, Wis., manager of the Common- * 

s of wealth Telephone Co., tells one of par- ALSO PULSATORS 

fore ticular interest. MADE IN 6 MODELS e 

tion. “This particular blitz,” Mr. Bedes- Sub-Cycle is MADE IN 6 MODELS for 

that sem relates, “came right down through —., a Sold By Leading Distributors 

rvice the middle of the largest elm tree on 

s of the farm and never touched a leaf. But THE LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

the it jumped from a wire on the tree to LORAIN. OHIO 

ould the telephone lines, destroyed the light- 4 

e of ning arrester, burned the wire, ruined SEs EES SF = hig 6 ees Ck = : er 

hem the telephone, knocked down two boys 
in the kitchen and kicked over a cow 

sive 100 feet from the tree, but did not 

and touch a trailer standing next to it. 
de- “The boys were not hurt, and the 

each cow got up and walked away.” 

Pro- 

iy to VV 

e to 

llers AT&T Trains Soldiers and 

ting Sailors in Communications 

itua- Some 2,000 soldiers and sailors have 

will been trained in certain specialized 

The communications work during the past 

and two years by the Long Lines Plant De- 

od to partment of the American Telephone 

ered. & Telegraph Co. 

line For this purpose, nearly 100 separate ; - 18.75 KV 

ower schools, with courses averaging about | Se pp: 

, too seven weeks, have been conducted iL< More and more telephone companies are installing 
throughout the country. All of the stand-by electric plants to insure uninterrupted 
training projects were designed to meet UNITED STATES service. We are supplying many of these plants. 

bout specific military needs, which the armed MOTORS CORP. Already there are well over 1000 U. S. stand-by 

ionen services, themselves, were unable to 556 Nebraska St. units throughout the world at vital radio and com- 
we handle as quickly as required. OSHKOSH. WIS munication centers. U. S. Electric Plants are now 
eld , . available on AA3 priority or better. Write for details. 

F we vv 

our 

nong Complete 35 Years’ Service 

call Mr. and Mrs. Ep BUDKE, who were = 

nand in charge of the Farmers Mutual Tele- 

ecta- Phone Co., Fort Atkinson, Iowa, for 35 as | fe MAY CA 

our years, resigned November 1. Mrs. 1] L | s : . 

That Grace TEKipP is now manager. G A S N E - D | E S E L 
NY NOVEMBER 25, 1944 














Operator Warns ae of 
Fire; Injured by Explosion 

Mrs. Margaret Loney, telephone op- 
erator at the Oregon Shipbuilding 
Corp., Portland, stayed at her post No- 
vember 6 during the company’s $600,- 
000 fire and relayed the alarm to ap- 
proximately 50 employes on duty in the 
main administration building where the 
fire occurred. 

Mrs. Loney left her position when 
a basement gas explosion blew her off 
her chair, She was injured, although 
not seriously, by acoustic plasterboard 
which struck her on the head. The 900- 
station telephone system of the yard, 
which went dead when the main, pri- 
vate branch exchange equipment was 
destroyed by the flames, was being re- 
stored by a crew of 30 engineers and 
installers working on a _three-shift, 
round-the-clock basis. 

Telephone equipment destroyed in- 
cluded a five-position dial switchboard, 
two teletypes and the 237 handset tele- 
phones in the building, with a total loss 
estimated by telephone company officials 
at “more than $50,000.” 
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Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TiE Co. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 














POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tlon Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. — Creosoted Southern Pine 


Poles of Superior Leng Leaf Quality. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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First step in restoration of telephone 
communication for the shipyard was 
the rapid installation of five trunk lines 
for 12 telephones used by top execu- 
tives. Next came installations for fire 
reporting, the hospital and other pri- 
ority needs. 

Engineers rushed installation of a 
300-line switchboard from Seattle, 
Wash., by truck which was intended 
only for temporary service. 

About a week was to be required for 
full restoration of service, it was esti- 
mated. 


Vv 
Appoint New Manager 


Miss FLORENCE BICE recently was 
appointed manager of the Terry, Mont., 
exchange of the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. She succeeds 
Mrs. MARION KNOX, resigned. 


Vv 
$1,000,000 in Benefits Paid 


Over a million dollars in benefits for 
military or naval service have been 
paid by the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
to employes on leave of absence in the 
armed forces during World War II. 


Vv 


Ohio Bell Plans New 
Telephone Exchange 

Plans to build a new East Side tele- 
phone exchange in Columbus, Ohio, as 
soon as materials are available, were 
announced October 24 by Paul W. Den- 





Are MANPOWER 
Troubles Cutting Your 
Directory Adv. Sales? 


* We have the MANPOWER, the EX- 
PERIENCED ORGANIZATION to take 
over your Telephone Directory Adver- 
tising, handle all details and produce 
MORE NET revenue [all costs con- 
sidered). 


Write or call 
ef our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 

408 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

New York Life Building, 20 W. Ninth St., 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Citizens Trust Bidg., Fort Wayne, ind. 

135 Se. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ning, district commercial manager for 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 

The new building will be constructed 
to house dial equipment for 7,000 tele- 
phones. Ultimately, it was said, the 
one-story building will be enlarged to 
provide facilities for 15,000 telephones, 
The cost of the project was set at 
$625,000. 





Cedar Poles 
MAC GILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Wells Bidg., Milwaukee 2, 
- - 

Northern White and Western Red 

Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 


Wis. 





ATLANTIC 
Creosotiag Co., inc., 17 Battery Pi., N. Y¥. C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Condalt 


PLANTS ANB OFFICES: 
Mew Orieans, La. Jackson, Tenn. ass. 
Winnfield, La. Loulsviile, Mies. New Y N.Y. 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. Phi 

Annapotis, Md. Chieage, Ii. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH, BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 











SLOAN & COOK 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








J.W. WOPAT 


Censulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 
Construction Supervision 
Appraisals— 
Bate Investigations 
151@ Lineein Bank Tewer Fort Wayne, iad. 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Bate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 

3324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 
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Classified Section 


Rates 10 cents per werd payable in advance. 


Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





___ HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





WANTED: TELEPHONE LINE- 


MAN. Give complete information as to | 


age, experience, draft status, etc. Write 
to The Sussex Telephone Co., Box 253, 
Newton, N. J. 


WANTED: CABLE SPLICER. To 
locate in Pennsylvania with company 
operating approximately 8,000 stations. 
Permanent position with satisfactory 
wages for qualified man. Give complete 
information in first reply, stating pre- 
vious experience, draft status, etc. If 
presently working with an essential 
industry, statement of availibility will 
be necessary. Write Box No. 2105, c/o 
TELEPHONY. 


WANTED: Telephone Accountant— 
qualified to supervise all phases of tele- 
phone accounting for Class A com- 
panies. Give full information as to age, 
experience, draft status, etc. Attach 
small photograph. Write Telephone 
Services, Inc., 16th Floor, Lincoln 
Tower, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 











TRAFFIC MAN WANTED py Class 
A company in Middlewest. Prefer 
an experienced man who can do quan- 
titative engineering but will consider 
inexperienced person with previous 
telephone experience. Permanent posi- 
tion. Good salary for man who can 
qualify. Furnish full details of experi- 
ence, draft status, etc. Write Box 2108, 
c/o TELEPHONY. 


| 





WANTED: Agent for exchange in 
southern Missouri. Suitable especially 
for man and wife arrangement. Small 
modern living quarters in exchange 
building. Call or write Missouri Tele- 
phone Co., 15 S. Seventh St., Columbia, 
Mo. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: One 32A32 Automatic 
Electric company step-by step 90 line 
switchboard equipped with 80 lines com- 
plete, 14 code ringing one to 10 party 
local connectors, three incoming con- 
nectors, wires for 10 trunks but no 
repeater equipment, ringing machine 
and reverting call switch, battery 
charge control equipment and complete 
power shelf equipped, less storage bat- 
teries and rectifier. This switchboard 
in service less than four years. Good 
condition. Reason for removal: War 
requirements, larger switchboard. Can 
be seen fully assembled in enclosed cab- 
inet. Price reasonable. For immediate 
release, no priority required. Write 
The Norfolk & Carolina Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., 103 S. Road St., Eliz- 
abeth City, N. C. 





FOR SALE: Magneto Exchange in 
prosperous extreme south central Min- 
nesota. 227 telephones. Good condition. 
All metallic. Exceptionally fine for 
man who can repair lines, and wife who 
can assist as operator and have home 
in office building. Write Box 2123, c/o 
TELEPHONY. 
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A. E. CO. 


D-281075 
10 OR 20 PER STRIP 
MOUNTINGS 





W. E. CO. 


No. 42 ON No. 77-79 OR 105 MTGS. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS 6, OHIO 


KELLOGG 


CODE No. 12 ON 
No. 200 OR No. 465 
MOUNTINGS 
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Engineers Promote Use of 
Safety Observation Plan 

Safety engineers of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. recently completed 
a series of meetings held at various 


points in its five-state area (lowa, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska), promoting the use of 
its safety observation plan. 

This plan incorporaters procedures 
used over a period of years, covering 
the use of tools, materials and equip- 
ment. By observing unsafe practices 
and studying their underlying causes 
it was found that at every point where 
the system has been used for some 
time, a noticeable reduction in accidents 
has resulted. Sound films, covering 
“The Art of Climbing,” “Ring Down 
the Curtain” and “Safety All Around,” 
were used in advertising the plan. 


Vv 


Bell Manager Receives 
Distinguished Service Award 

The Cleveland Community Fund dis- 
tinguished service award recently was 
presented to John A. Greene, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co.’s northeastern area. 

Mr. Greene’s citation reads: “For 25 
years his marked ability as a leader, 
his sound judgment and tireless energy 
have strengthened the effectiveness of 
this community’s welfare services. Hav- 
ing served as president of the Welfare 
Federation, 1940 to 1942, and as Divi- 
sion A chairman in the 1943 War Chest 
campaign, he continues his active in- 
terest in humanitarian endeavors.” 


Vv 


Telephone Helps Save Lives 

Work of New York police in saving 
the lives of would-be suicides with a 
new manila rope net is coordinated by 
a portable telephone which has a 500- 
foot wire for use on tall buildings. 
When the net is in place, an observer 
on the street talks by telephone to the 
men in the building. 


Vv 


Depend on Awakening Service 

The Medical Service Bureau of Day- 
ton, Ohio, managed by William H. 
Means, has approximately 200  sub- 
scribers who depend on the telephone 
service of the bureau to awaken them 
at specified hours so they get to work 
on time. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Fifty North Electric 
505 multi-contact relays. “G” type coils. 
Excellent condition. Best offer takes. 
F.0O.B. West Coast. Write Box No. 
2125, c/o TELEPHONY. 
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THIS BASE 





MAKES THIS 
HAND SET 








SELF-CONTAINED 
UNTISOR . . 





BECOMES AN SEBDUAL | 
RINGER BOX 


THIS IS 


nn s* } 


contribution to progressive 
telephone service at a time when 
far greater demands are being 
made on the telephone by 
subscribers than ever before. 
Write us 
THE NORTH ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
GALION, OHIO 
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| Johns-Manville 
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